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A Point of View 


The approach to any problem inevitably governs its solution. So it is in the 
field of guidance. The concept of guidance and its function in the total school 
program will condition classroom procedures, plans of organization, and 
personnel employed. The authors who introduce this issue give points of 
view from which those instituting or reorganizing guidance programs may 
proceed. The authors point to guidance as an integral and essential aspect 
of the school program; they focus attention on the learner; all point to the 
varied responsibilities of school personnel. The first treats generally the 
guidance program; the second treats the organization of a guidance program 
for the modern secondary school; and the third looks at the specific role of 
the classroom teacher. 


What 94 Guidance in the School 


ETHEL KAWIN 








This guidance discussion is by Ethel Kawin, guidance consultant in the 
public schools of Glencoe and Evergreen Park, Illinois, and lecturer in 
education at the University of Chicago. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK is guid- 
ance in the school program? At first 
glance it may seem that this question is 
one that can be simply and briefly an- 
swered. Constant and varied contacts 
with teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, graduate students, and specialists 
in various phases of education, however, 
soon reveal the confusion and the dif- 
ferences of opinion prevalent concern- 
ing this question. 

For some years many of the advocates 
of guidance have been divided into two 
camps. There are those who would 
make guidance synonymous with edu- 
cation, holding that all guidance is edu- 
cation and all education is guidance. 
Opposing this viewpoint are those who 
feel that such dilution of the term 
“guidance” destroys its meaning. They 
insist that guidance is a very specialized 
aspect of education to be carried on 
only by highly trained specialists who 
deal with the personal needs and ad- 
justments of individual boys and girls 
when there are guidance problems to 
be solved. 

It is possible to hold a third view- 
point which harmonizes these two posi- 
tions and seems to meet the realities of 
school programs better than either of 
the more extreme views. Those who 
hold this third position recognize that 
education can be good only when it is 
permeated with a guidance viewpoint, 
yet they do not make education and 
guidance identical. They recognize that 
key persons in the guidance program 
of the school are classroom teachers 
and that guidance specialists are re- 
source persons available to teachers and 
parents to help them in the guidance 
of boys and girls. 

In an article published in EpucaTIonaL 
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LEADERSHIP two years ago (May, 1946), 
this author suggested that guidance 
may be broadly defined as any planned 
experience or contact with individuals 
for the purpose of helping them to de- 
velop in certain directions. Under this 
definition the specific function of the 
guidance program of a school is the sat- 
isfactory mutual adjustment of the 
school and the individual child. While 
specialists have important contributions 
to make to this process, its success rests 
ultimately upon the shoulders of each 
individual classroom teacher. 


LOOKING AT Our TERMINOLOGY 
Guidance and Education 


Guidance is always addressed to the 
individual and is based upon recognition 
of individual differences. The term 
“education” is a more inclusive term. It 
is possible to have group instruction and 
even group learning without guidance. 
This is, in fact, all too common a prac- 
tice in schools at all levels, and perhaps 
at the college level especially. In sound 
educational practice, however, guidance 
and instruction become inseparable 
functions. This viewpoint was stated 
a decade ago by Arthur J. Jones and 
Harold C. Hand. 


Guidance is coming to be regarded as 
that inseparable aspect of the educational 
process that is peculiarly concerned with 
helping individuals to discover their 
needs, assess their potentialities, develop 
their life purposes, | aes plans of ac- 
tion in the services of these purposes, and 
proceed to their realization. The total 
teaching process involves both guidance 
and instruction as these terms have com- 
monly been employed in the past and as 
inseparable functions. Neither can be 


1 National Society for the Study of Education. 
Guidance in Educational Institutions. Thirty-seventh 
Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1938. 
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delegated in any discrete manner to 
separate functionaries. 

This assertion does not mean, however, 
that specialists such as counselors, school 
psychologists, mental hygienists, voca- 
tional specialists, and other workers men- 
tioned elsewhere should be done away 
with. On the contrary, we shall see that 
more, not less, help of a specialized na- 
ture than we now have will be necessary 
if the functional needs of students are 
adequately to be met. It distinctly does 
mean, however, that the tasks of guiding 
and instructing canmot legitimately be 
made the respective responsibilities of 
separate groups of educational workers. 


Guidance and Curriculum 


Increasingly, guidance has become an 
integral part of the whole school sys- 
tem inseparable from any other im- 
portant aspect of the school’s educa- 
tional program. Its inter-relationship 
with that program has become increas- 
ingly apparent as concepts of the cur- 
riculum have deepened and broadened. 

Broadly conceived, the modern cur- 
riculum consists of those planned op- 
portunities and guided experiences of 
pupils over which the school exercises 
major control. The curriculum is pri- 
marily based upon the needs, interests, 
and abilities which a group of children 
have in common. If one starts out to 
develop a curriculum for a third grade 
group of children, one bases it, in gen- 
eral, upon characteristics which are 
common to eight-year-old boys and 
girls. No two children, however, are 
exactly alike; each is a unique person- 
ality. In any average group of eight- 
year-old children, developmental levels 
will vary from that of six-year-olds to 
levels not usually achieved before the 
age of ten or over. Furthermore, this 
four- or five-year range may be found 
in an individual child. For example, a 
child may be eight years old chrono- 
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logically, physically as small as most six- 
year-olds, with a mental age of ten, and 
social-emotional levels of maturity rang- 
ing anywhere from six to ten. More- 
over, such a youngster may be consid- 
ered a “normal” boy or girl. 

As soon as a teacher begins to im- 
plement a curriculum in a classroom, 
the individual differences among chil- 
dren begin to be revealed. To function, 
the curriculum must be adjusted to 
meet these differences. Thus the guid- 
ance program, based upon recognition 
of individual differences, begins to 
function. Every good classroom teacher 
inevitably guides children, as she recog- 
nizes the individual needs, capacities, 
abilities, and interests of each learner 
and strives for a mutual adjustment of 
child and curriculum. 


IDENTIFYING Goop GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


A good guidance program has two 
major aspects. The first is: integrating 
mental hygiene principles and practices 
into the entire school program. The 
function of the school cannot be sepa- 
rated from mental hygiene. The pri- 
mary purpose of education is to help 
individuals become able to meet and to 
solve problems of living. Every individ- 
ual must be able to adjust an ever- 
changing self to an ever-changing en- 
vironment. Education is the basic dis- 
cipline which society has set up for the 
training of individuals. It should re- 
ceive all the assistance it can from psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and other dis- 
ciplines. 

The schools, however, remain the 
major institutions which society has 
established to prepare young people to 
cope successfully with the problems of 
life. Specialists whose fundamental 
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training is in the field of mental hy- 
giene, whether they be called psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, guidance workers, 
or by other professional designations, 
can be very helpful in guiding the 
school staff to insure that practices and 
procedures are conducive to mental 
health. But, in the last analysis, the men- 
tal hygiene program of any school de- 
pends primarily upon the mental health 
of each classroom teacher and the men- 
tal healthfulness of the climate which 
the teacher is able to establish for his 
own pupils. 

The second major aspect of a good 
guidance program is: the study of the 
individual child, with adjustment of the 
child to school and school to child. This 
phase of the guidance program is al- 
most unlimited in scope and potentiali- 
ties. It involves thoughtful observation 
of each child, home contacts for every 
child, many and varied tests and meas- 
urements, and the careful recording of 
all such significant data in a cumulative 
individual record for each pupil. Limi- 
tations of space preclude the possibility 
of an adequate discussion of these 
potentialities here. The principles and 
general methods of this phase of guid- 
ance apply to all levels of education, 
from pre-school through college, but 
the procedures and practices used will, 
of necessity, vary for age levels and for 
specific school and community situa- 
tions. 


4 CLARIFYING THE VARIED ROLES 


It is clear that a guidance program 
such as we have envisaged in this article 
involves the cooperation of school, 
home, and community—of administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, guidance 
specialists, and parents. What are the 
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respective roles of these groups in the 
guidance program of the school? 

The first step in building a guidance 
program should be taken by the admin- 
istrator. It consists of educating the 
community, the Board of Education, 
and the school staff to understand and 
want guidance. An in-service training 
program for teachers, either for the 
whole staff or for selected teachers who 
are especially interested in and qualified 
for guidance responsibilities, should be 
provided. For these purposes the serv- 
ices of the specialist are usually helpful. 
No school can build any program be- 
yond community readiness to support 
that program. 

Every good teacher guides children; 
every good school has guidance going 
on within it, whether so-called or not. 
Each school should build upon what it 
already has—integrating, extending, and 
enriching its guidance functions as 
rapidly as teachers and parents are pre- 
pared to carry the program forward. 
As the program develops, it is well to 
differentiate the functions of various 
groups in the program. The following 
suggestions may serve as guiding prin- 
ciples, although actual application of 
them may vary from place to place. 


Administrators and Supervisors Open Doors 


The guidance responsibilities of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff are: 


* To provide an enlightened and coopera- 
tive teaching staff 

* To select trained guidance personnel 
and provide in-service training when 
needed 
To cooperate with the guidance special- 
ists or with those primarily responsible 
for guidance in outlining the total guid- 
ance program, including items such as 
testing and record system 
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To secure cooperation of the staff for 
the guidance program 

To secure contacts with and coopera- 
tion of parents in the program 

To provide adequate physical space and 
equipment for carrying on guidance 
services 

To hold teacher loads down to levels 
which make it possible for teachers to 
perform their guidance functions 

To encourage continuous revision of the 
curriculum in the light of what the 
guidance program reveals 

To make school adjustments possible 
for the individual child. 


Teachers Contact the Children 


Teachers may contribute to the de- 
velopment of their pupils through four 
principal avenues—their own personali- 
ties, their attitudes toward and their 
relationships with their students, what 
they actually teach, and the adjustments 
they are able to help their pupils make. 
Their contributions will be facilitated 
if their guidance functions include re- 
sponsibility for: 

* Observation and study of children, for 
the purpose of understanding each child 


as an individual 

Record keeping—a cumulative folder 
for each pupil 
Individualization of instruction and 
treatment of the child (based upon the 
two above) 

Understanding of his own (the teach- 
er’s) and the pupil’s mental health 
Cooperating fully with the organized 
guidance program 

Contacts and cooperation with parents 
Guiding the child toward recognized 
goals. 


The Guidance Specialist— 
a Resource Person 

As pointed out earlier, the guidance 
counselor is a resource person available 
to parents and teachers to help them in 
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guidance of children. The primary re- 
sponsibilities of such specialists are: 


To help plan and supervise the gather- 
ing of such facts as are essential to the 
understanding and guidance of each in- 
dividual pupil in the school system— 
facts about his home and family back- 
ground, developmental history, physical 
health, capacities, needs, interests, and 
achievement. 

To help teachers use these facts (as- 
sembled in individual’ cumulative rec- 
ords), in solving their problems in the 
guidance of children, rather than to 
relieve teachers of these problems. In 
doing so, classroom observations, con- 
ferences with teachers, and the inter- 
viewing of parents jointly with teachers 
become an important part of the guid- 
ance counselor’s work. 

To assume direct responsibilities in 
the guidance of a child only when prin- 
cipals and teachers are unable to solve 
the child’s problems. Intensive work 
with parents and with children them- 
selves and cooperation with outside 
specialists or agencies carrying on special 
treatment of some such children con- 
stitute a major responsibility of the 
guidance counselor. : 

To interpret the mental hygiene and 
guidance program of the school to teach- 
ers and parents and to carry on a con- 
tinuous program of education in these 
fields. 

To analyze systematically, from time 
to time, the facts gathered and the re- 
sults obtained in the adjustment of 
pupils, so that the mutual adjustment of 
school to pupil and pupil to school may 
improve as a continuously evolving 
process. 


Parents Look to the Schools 


Parents and teachers are the major 
guides of children, and it is essential 
that they have mutual understanding 
and cooperation if the needs of each 
child are to be met. The rapid growth 
of friendly parent-teacher conferences 
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all 


as part of the school’s guidance pro- 
gram evidences the growing recogni- 


tion of the parent’s role in the school. 


guidance program. The school must 
know parents in order really to know 
its children. 

Parents, too, are dependent upon the 
school for a full understanding of their 
children. They turn to the school for 
information as to their children’s de- 
velopment in scholastic achievement, 
but that is only one area in which the 
school should serve as a source of guid- 
ance to parents. Fathers and mothers 
must look to the school as a major 
source of information concerning their 
child’s reactions as a member of a group 
other than the family. From the school 
they should get considerable informa- 
tion about the child’s physical and men- 
tal health, special interests and abilities, 
handicaps, and disabilities. To the 


school, also, they must look for much 
information on the child’s developing 


character traits and habits of work. 

Many parents do not have any real 
knowledge of child development or 
training; few parents have any agency 
other than the school to which they can 
naturally turn for help in these fields. 
The school should make every effort to 
meet parental needs for guidance as it 
develops trained personnel for its own 
guidance program.? 


2 Kawin, Ethel. Early Childhood Education. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Forty- 
sixth Yearbook, Part I], Chapter X. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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Pupils Develop Self-Guidance Skills 

The role of the pupil himself in guid- 
ance obviously varies greatly according 
to his age. So great would be the dif- 
ferences between the role of a young 
child, that of a college student, and of 
all the developmental levels in between, 
that this topic cannot be dealt with in 
such an article as this. We can only 
point out that the ultimate purpose of 
all wise guidance is to develop an in- 
dividual capable of guiding himself. We 
assume some capacity for self-under- 
standing and self-direction in even the 
young child. We expect that his pow- 
ers of self-understanding and self-direc- 
tion will increase as he grows older and 
as we help him to discover his own 
needs, desires, and capacities and to 
learn to decide what he wants to do 
and how best to accomplish his pur- 
poses. A sound guidance program is 
organized to help each individual de- 
velop abilities to make choices and ad- 
justments, taking on ever-increasing re- 
sponsibilities for himself. 


Youtu Looks ror GUIDANCE 


Such a description of guidance in the 
school program cannot give a picture 
of what guidance means in the life of 
the individual young person, whether 
it be child or student at college level, 
for whom understanding and wise 
guidance are available from home and 
school. Education without guidance, it is 
generally accepted, is a futile procedure 
for children and young people. 





Where Does Guidance Zake Place? —— 


WILLIAM M, ALEXANDER and PAUL M. HALVERSON 


This concept of guidance comes from Battle Creek, Michigan, where 
William M. Alexander is assistant superintendent of schools and Paul 
M. Halverson is high school principal. 


A REAL DILEMMA confronts those 
who work with adolescents as they at- 
tempt to formulate generalizations about 
guidance. On the one hand is the point 
of view that a good secondary school 
curriculum, through a general educa- 
tion program, will provide youth ade- 
quate help with their problems. On the 
other is the concept of guidance ‘as a 
highly specialized function requiring 
specially trained personnel and an or- 
ganization apart from the curriculum. 

If the first premise is accepted and 
efforts are concentrated on the arduous 
process of revising courses, retraining 
teachers, and educating parents for the 
new careicvlan—chere are still youth 
with problems, youth who need help 
even while the curriculum is being re- 
vised. If, on the other hand, efforts are 
concentrated on testing, recording, and 
counseling, guidance experts sooner or 
later discover that the problems of their 
counselees cannot be solved by these 
efforts alone—the curriculum must be 
revised! 


A Suggested Solution 


The way out of this dilemma, we be- 
lieve, is to concentrate energies on the 


immediate and obvious problems 
around us—the problems of boys and 
girls. Agreements and actions result 
much more readily from solving real 
problems than from reconciling con- 
flicting theories. 
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For example, high school teachers are 
usually aware of youth’s academic dif- 
ficulties. Genuine concern here leads to 
analysis of difficulties individuals have 
in reading, observing, listening, and in 
forming judgments. Diagnostic tests are 
given, conferences are held, remedial 
procedures are determined. The teacher 
finds his own facilities lacking and looks 
for help from the specialist in diagnosis. 
The specialist makes further analyses 
which lead to other recommendations 
for the teacher and youngster. 

Where does guidance take place? 
From our point of view, guidance is 
going on at every point where individ- 
uals are given help in the identification 
of their problems and the formulation 
of plans for solving these problems. 
Thus, the point of view in effective 
guidance is one of studying and plan- 
ning for individual youth. 


A Way to Begin 

The initiation of any organized pro- 
gram of help to individuals should be 
prefaced by a series of studies, inven- 
tories, and surveys in both school and 
community. The significance of such 
research cannot be over-emphasized 
since it can serve several very important 
purposes. 

The direction and emphasis of the 
guidance program should be established 
by the findings of cooperative studies 
in school and community. Until ade- 
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quate information is available on drop- 
outs and graduates from a school and 
an analysis made of failures and course 
changes by students, only haphazard 
guesses can be ventured as to the needs 
of students. When the wealth of infor- 
mation from such studies is collected 
and studied, next steps in initiating the 
program are generally apparent. 

A better knowledge of the commun- 
ity and of its present and potential rela- 
tionship to the school is helpful for 
those who are responsible for guidance 
activities. Through parent-teacher-stu- 
dent discussion of the personal-social 
needs of students; the vocational plan- 
ning and opportunities of boys and 
girls; and the varied activities of youn 
people both in and out of school, valu- 
able assistance can be given to guidance 
workers. Inevitably, an inventory of 
agencies already in the community 
which are engaged in youth services 
must be made and plans laid for cor- 
relating their activities with the school 
program. 

Such preliminary “stage setting” is 
important because it prepares a large 
segment of the population for ac- 
ceptance of guidance as part of the 
responsibility of schools. Many pro- 
grams have foundered in the shoals of 
public ignorance, indifference, and mis- 
information. 

Armed with such information and 
experience as suggested, a school fac- 
ulty proposal can be more confidently 
made in terms of time, facilities, person- 
nel, and other arrangements. Two items 
are significant in the above statement. 
“A school faculty proposal” implies 
that the entire group has been involved 
in the planning and research leading 
up to the proposal. Any administrator, 
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committee, or “enlightened group” 
doing violence to basic democratic prin- 
ciples in education if such a sweeping 
reorganization of group thinking and 
practice as implied in a guidance pro- 
gram is made without the sanction and 
understanding of the majority of the 
school group. Furthermore, it is evi- 
dent that a good guidance program is 
a budgetary problem; adequate support 
must be forthcoming from the com 
munity for this program if any measur 
able degree of success is to be noted. 
Certainly the area of organized guid- 
ance is still in its experimental stages, 
and, like any other experimental pro- 
gram, should not be hampered by limi- 
tations placed on it by boards of edu- 
cation which do not understand the 
implications of the program. 


The People Who Participate 


What kind of person should an ad- 
ministrator look for in hiring teachers 
whom he wishes to involve in a guid- 
ance program? What about the class- 
room teacher who has a role to play 
in guidance? Added to the usual desir- 
able qualities—preparation in broad 
fields, good intelligence and _ scholar- 
ship, personal attractiveness, and sta- 
bility of character—we propose that 
potential guidance workers in the class- 
room must have an understanding of 
modern principles of child develop- 
ment and mental hygiene plus a general 
concept of the role of guidance in the 
school. A working philosophy of cur- 
riculum is also important for a teacher 
who views the whole school program as 
important in guiding young people. 

If we agree that guidance specialists 
are important for special services, what 
additional training is necessary? Any 
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progressive school or department of 
education in our higher institutions 
furnishes the answer in terms of courses 
in tests and measurements, vocational 
and educational counseling, and special 
on-the-job experience in personnel 
work in business and indust And 
yet, in the case of both general and 
specialized guidance workers in our 
schools, mere training will not guarantee 
a good program. The personality of the 
workers will defeat or promote the 
goals. Particularly do we refer to intra- 
staff relationships. Constantly, guidance- 
minded individuals must guard against 
messiah complexes, intolerance of con- 
servative viewpoints, and feelings of 
superiority which may stem from work- 
ing with pupils’ more intimate and re- 
vealing adjustment problems. 
Accepting the principle that the train- 
ing and personality of the person is 
most important, the amount of ex- 
perience becomes secondary, especially 
as it relates to experience in the field 
of education. Exceptions might be made 
in the case of positions in highly or- 
ganized programs of guidance where 
previous experience could be helpful 
in organizing and administering guid- 
ance services. Perhaps the experience 
gained in situations removed from 
school routines is most important. A 
rich experience in travel, work, recrea- 
tion, and human relationships is cer- 
tainly of help in making people broad- 
minded and guidance-conscious. 


The In-Service Job 


Closely related to the problem of 
guidance personnel is the importance of 
in-service education experiences for all 
teachers. Faculty meetings, conferences, 
study groups, workshops, case studies, 
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vocations studies, and surveys are de- 
vices enterprising administrators may 
use to promote guidance. In fact, un- 
less school-wide efforts along these 
lines are routine procedures, the guid- 
ance program is doomed. At best, it be- 
comes a mere time-consuming, trouble- 
some appendage. 

No matter where or when guidance 
programs are organized, it must always 
be remembered that some guidance has 
already gone on for as long as the 
school has existed. The importance of 
rallying and. coordinating all guidance 
services is apparent, and the necessity 
of establishing good working relation- 
ships among all groups and members 
is easily seen. School nurse, visiting 
teacher, attendance officer, welfare 
agencies, counselors, teachers, deans, 
and principal must all fit into a pattern 
of recognized responsibilities and rela- 
tionships. Without such a pattern, chaos 
may result which can do untold damage 
to guidance efforts. 

Full responsibility must be vested in 
the administrator of a building for the 
development of his guidance program 
even though in larger cities a director 
of guidance for the entire system may 
be necessary. Without local responsi- 
bility and initiative, guidance may be 
only a superimposed idea. With the 
understanding and support of its prin- 
cipal as leader, a school staff can change 
the outlook and outcomes of an entire 
educational program. Therefore, we 
believe that although certain adminis- 
trative responsibilities and duties can be 
delegated to competent personnel, the 
over-all direction of guidance must 
rest with the principal, to be worked 
out through democratic participation 
on the part of all staff members. 
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Facilities for the Job 


At the risk of being accused of a 
lack of sympathy and understanding for 
the problem, we suggest that no formula 
can be laid down for assigning time 
or counselee-load to guidance workers. 
These are relative matters, depending 
upon the guidance services which the 
school feels it ought to perform and the 
extent to which the whole staff can 
be involved in the program. 

It may be that if a faculty on the 
whole is not guidance-minded, more 
time is needed by those who do assume 
responsibility for guidance; by the same 
token, however, if much time and em- 
phasis is placed on specialists’ services, 
‘it may become that much more difficult 
to draw a major portion of the staff into 
an appreciation of the role of guidance, 
if not an active participation in the 
program. Needless to say, there is a 
minimum of time and load for either 
counselors or teachers without which 
a job cannot be done, either in class- 
room or counseling office. This can be 
arrived at only through experimenta- 
tion, and must be open to revision as 
the program develops. 

More apparent are the needs for 
adequate tools, records, and space for 
guidance services. These items, as well 
as the time, constitute a budgetary prob- 
lem and must be demonstrated as real 
needs based on study and survey. It 
can safely be said that any ade 
program in its early stages needs to 
move slowly in terms of its records, 
tests, and specialized services, accelerat- 
ing and expanding only as the need 
and function of expansion has been 
clearly demonstrated. Too often guid- 
ance programs have been buried under 
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reams of reports, test scores, and records 
for which frustrated guidance workers 
lacked time and clerical assistance to 
study and interpret. A well-organized, 
democratically conceived, faculty -wide 
participation in the evolution of a guid- 
ance program would prevent such un- 
fortunate circumstances from develop- 


ing. 


Curriculum and Guidance 

The point of view presented earlier 
in this article draws no hard and fast 
between curriculum and 
guidance. Guidance, we hold, takes 
place wherever individuals are given 
help in identifying and solving ‘their 
problems. Ideally, the entire sieiesainnal 
program, or curriculum, will be con- 
cerned with the problems of individu- 
als. Actually, curriculum practice falls 
far short of the ideal. Probably a de- 
sirable relationship in the typical school 
situation is for the curriculum progres- 


distinction 


SIV ely to become more closely identi- 
fied with youth’ s own problems. 
The authors have observed three 


general approaches to achieving . this 
relationship. First, specialized guidance 
workers may undertake a revision of 
the curriculum through reporting to 
teachers and other curriculum planners 
the curriculum problems identified in 
guidance activities. The counselor re- 
ports to the teacher that a student 
wishes to drop the teacher’s class be- 
cause of its uninteresting nature and 
suggests that a revision of the course 
is necessary. This type of reporting may 
be helpful but in many instances merely 
results in friction between teacher and 
counselor, a defensive attitude on the 
part of teachers, and maintenance of 
the existing curriculum. 
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A second, more positive approach to 
a curriculum related to youth’s prob- 
lems is possible through teachers’ use 
of various records about individuals. 
Unfortunately, very real mechanical 
problems make the necessary coopera- 
tion and communication exceedingly 
difficult. For example, how can our 
ninth-grade counselor interpret ade- 
quately the record of each of the one 
hundred or more youth he counsels, 
to each of their four or five senior high 
teachers? Assuming that facts and judg- 
ments known or reached by the coun- 
selor are important, their chances of be- 
ing considered by teachers depend on, 
first, the preparation of adequate notes 
and records by the counselor, and, 
second, consultation of these notes and 
records by teachers. Our experience in- 
dicates that both the preparation and 
consultation of such notes is frequently 
inadequate. Furthermore, no amount 
of record-keeping assures that teachers 
will plan classroom experiences with 
concern for the unique characteristics 
of the individuals they teach. 

A more fundamental approach to de- 
veloping a curriculum which is itself 
a “guidance program” is a faculty study 
of the relationship of curriculum and 
guidance. Some of the possible methods 
of this study have already been 
described in this article. Analysis of 
the reasons why youth leave school, of 
what they do after high school, of 
their successes and failures in and after 
school, of their participation in student 
activities, and of their work experiences 
has brought about more curriculum 
change dian any other procedure. Such 
analyses may be prepared by counselors 
or research workers and made the basis 
of faculty discussion. 
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It has also been found helpful to 
discuss individual school-leavers, course- 
changers, failures, and graduates with 
all teachers concerned. Some teachers 
have made studies within their own 
classes of participation in student activi- 
ties, of work experiences, and other 
out-of-school activities, and used the 
findings in planning units of work for 
the group as well as experiences for 
individuals. Faculty discussion of re- 
search data for the school as a whole 
and of individual cases is particularly 
helpful in developing dissatisfactions 
with the existing curriculum. Studies 
within classroom groups are more im- 
mediately effective in developing cur- 
riculum plans around individual needs 
and problems. 


A Sound Evaluation 


The purpose of a guidance program 
as described in this article is to give 
adolescents help in the identification of 
their problems and in the formulation 
of solutions for these problems. An 
adequate evaluation of the program 
would determine, therefore, whether 
more and how many more youth were 
given more and how much more help 
as a result of the program. Actually, 
such data would be very difficult to 
secure. However, we believe that cer- 
tain phenomena are directly related to 
youth’s lack of help in guidance, and 
that we may therefore evaluate the pro- 
gram on the basis of progress in con- 
nection with these phenomena. 

For example, a former lack of rela- 
tionship in the Battle Creek High 
School between enrollments in college- 
preparatory courses and the number of 
youth going to college was considered 
due, in part, to a lack of counseling. Fol- 
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lowing the establishment of counseling 
service, the percentage of youth electing 
college preparatory courses was con- 
siderably reduced. Similarly, a reduced 
rate of both drop-outs and failures re- 
sulted from studies of drop-outs and 
failures—brought about by greater con- 
cern for youth’s problems. Follow-up 
studies of graduates has resulted in 
considerable change in some require- 
ments in pre-vocational courses. Study 
of youth’s health and other personal 
problems has led to introduction of a 
new required course in general educa- 
tion called “Basic Living.” Current 
analyses of youth’s out-of-school work 
experience will provide a basis, it is 
hoped, for further relating the cur- 
riculum to the problems of individuals. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the 
guidance program might be evaluated 
in part by comparing status from year 
to year with respect to such items as: 


Correlation between pre-vocational 
courses taken and actual career choices 
after high school 

Occupational success of youth in jobs 
for which plans were made before school 
graduation 

Number of youth leaving high school 
before graduation for reasons of dissatis- 
faction 

Number of youth changing courses for 
reasons of dissatisfaction 

Types of extra-class and out-of-school! 
activities sponsored by the school in re- 
sponse to student requests, and participa- 
tion in these activities 

Number and nature of problems of 
delinquency 

Attendance problems associated with 
dissatisfaction at school 

Learning difficulties for which remedial 
measures are developed 

Conferences with teachers and counsel- 
ors requested by youth to discuss personal 
problems 

Adoption of problem-solving proced- 
ures in classroom activities. 


The Emerging Role of the Teacher— 


ELOISE B. CASON 


A director of child guidance, Eloise B. Cason, writes from her experi- 
ences in the public schools of Bloomfield, New Jersey. Mrs. Cason is 
also visiting lecturer at Teachers College, Columbia. 


WHAT IS THE PLACE of the class- 
room teacher in the guidance program? 

Judging by the comments, it would 
seem teachers do not agree on their role: 


“My children are learning to live and 
work together. That’s guidance.” 

“I just teach. Guidance goes on in 
those little conference rooms down the 
hall.” 
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“Guidance is helping teachers with the 
dull and maladjusted children.” 

“l’m scheduled for guidance the first 
period. That’s when I let loose and 


preach!” 
“All teachers who understand and like 
children, do guidance.” 


The experts do not agree either. 
Past discussions have resulted in the 
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formulation of two divergent view- 
points. According to the first, guid- 
ance is a special service that differs 
from teaching in outlook, techniques, 
and personnel. The second defines 
guidance as sound education. 


The Bases for Differing Viewpoints 


The empha: is on the special and dis- 
tinctive qualities of guidance may have 
resulted from the effort to identify the 
specific duties and responsibilities of 
the guidance personnel in the total 
program. Moreover, the careful con- 
sideration of the aptitudes and interests 
of the pupil and the high value placed 
on the decisions made by the pupil him- 
self were features of guidance proced- 
ures but not of the traditional class- 
room. The desire to raise professional 
standards may also have been a factor. 
In any case, if guidance is believed to 
be a ‘special service, why attempt to 
ease the already ov erburdened teacher 
into a program where she is obviously 
not wanted? 

If, on the other hand, 
identified with sound education, 
good teacher is a guidance worker. The 
term “guidance” becomes the label for 
education that has been tested and not 
found wanting. The word is an award 
for merit, or an educational blue rib- 
bon. But then, the implications for the 
guidance specialist are not clear. Is he 
working in the field of general educa- 


guidance is 
the 


tion? 


A Shift in Orientation 


If we focus on the child rather than 
the staff members, the shift in orienta- 
tion may enable us to see the job of 
the teacher and of the guidance worker 
in a new light. Under an older philoso- 
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phy of education, teaching and guid- 
ance differ in a variety of ways. Under 
a modern philosophy, common to both 
the teacher and guidance worker, simi- 
larities rather than differences stand 
out as important. The aim of both is 
the promotion of the growth of de- 
sirable personal and social qualities in 
all children. 


Contrast in Traditional and Modern 


In a traditional school program, 
organized on a subject matter basis, the 
guidance specialist might contrast his 
outlook and his approach with that of 
the teacher. The guidance specialist 
believes it is important to adjust the 
program to the pupil. He emphasizes 
the value of a careful study of individual 
aptitudes and interests. The teacher, on 
the other hand, is concerned with the 
mastery of skills and subject matter. 
Her program is “set,” and the child 
must learn on scheduled time or receive 
a non-promotion. The specialist en- 
courages students to make their own 
decisions. The teacher “directs and as- 
signs.” The specialist attempts to dis- 
cover the causes of misbehavior, 
whereas the teacher “disciplines. ” The 
specialist works cooperativ ely with 
parents; the teacher merely sends them 
a report card informing them whether 
the child has met subject matter stand- 
ards and conformed with regulations. 

Where the modern “philosophy of 
growth” influences classroom practice, 
it would be impossible to point out such 
contrasts. Here the teacher studies the 
nature, needs, and concerns of children. 
The program is adjusted to varying in- 
terests and abilities. Children _partici- 
pate in setting up their own programs. 
The teacher attempts to understand the 
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causes of misbehavior and acts ac- 
cordingly. In fact, the quality of all 
personal relationships in the classroom 
is considered of importance. The 
teacher also works closely with parents 
and welcomes their participation in 
planning the school program. 

In the modern school, the teacher 
and the guidance worker have the same 
goal, the same philosophy—helping all 
children become well-adjusted, well- 
rounded, mature adults, capable of 
meeting the problems of living in a 
democratic society. Both are concerned 
with human relationships. Both must 
therefore understand the child, how 
he grows and changes. Both must have 
a sound and realistic view of the demo- 
cratic society in which the child is 
now living and in which he will con- 
tinue to live in the future. 


Teachers in the Primary Role 


Since the aim of the school is to 
promote desirable growth in children, 
it would be natural to ask who of the 
school staff is likely to exert the greatest 
influence on an individual child? In 
view of the number of hours a child 
spends in the classroom, day after day, 
week after week, the answer would be 
—the classroom teacher. 

At this point a pertinent question may 
arise. Are not all classroom teachers 
limited by the fact that they work with 
groups rather than with individuals? 
We believe that the inability to spend 
much time with a single pupil is not 
always a handicap. No longer do thirty 
pupils make the same move at the same 
moment. The classroom group today 
is not rigid and unchanging. The lock- 
step is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Many smaller groups are or- 
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ganized in the course of a single day, 
and the children shift from one to the 
other according to their needs and pur- 
poses. 

As a member of a group, a child ac- 
quires many desirable personal and 
social attitudes. In one situation he is 
learning to assume the responsibilities 
of leadership; in others he may learn 
to be a good follower. Often other 
children will call him to task should 
he become too difficult a companion 
or block the process of living and 
learning together. The goal of the pro- 
gram is the development of the indi- 
vidual, but it does not follow that the 
individual approach is the only way to 
realize this aim. 

Granted, then, that the teacher is in 
the most strategic position to influence 
the children, our first query should be: 
Can the regular classroom teacher ac- 
cept, as an integral part of her job, the 
carrying on of a certain activity, the 
development of a new method, or the 
rehabilitation of a difficult child? A 
reasonable answer to the question is one 
of the purposes of this article. 


The Place of Specialists 


Although she understands children, 
the teacher does not thereby become a 
qualified psychiatrist,- social worker, 
psychologist, or specialist in vocations. 
She is a teacher with a modern outlook 
and philosophy and should be proud 
of it. But it is a foolish waste of the 
energies of the heavily burdened 
teacher if she must bear responsibilities 
for which she is not trained. When spe- 
cial cases or problems do arise, and when 
specialists are available, she should be on 
the alert to recognize the situation and 
call for help. 
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In some places guidance specialists are 
available. A school system may have 
high school counselors, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, visiting teachers, and 
nurses trained in health education. Re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of a par- 
ticular child or for a particular prob- 
lem would be assumed by the special 
guidance personnel in view of criteria 
such as the following: Does the job— 

require uninterrupted periods of freedom 
from other responsibilities, as in inter- 
viewing? 

require highly specialized training or de- 
tailed information that the teacher does 
not ordinarily acquire, as in the study of 


the more serious behavior problems, or 
the selection of post-high school training? 


require long term planning, as in the 
selection of courses? 


involve many teachers, as in the keeping 
of personnel records? 


require that the work of outside agencies 
be coordinated, as in case work? 


require the services of an individual “not 
involved in the situation,” as in cases 
where there are hard feelings between a 
teacher and a parent? 


require the services of a specially trained 
consultant, as in the case of teacher com- 
mittees working on personality problems 
of pupils? 


When specialists are available, it is 
possible to have a better over-all pro- 
gram. If not available, the limits of the 
program should be set by the teacher’s 
training and her available time. 


Classroom Procedures and the 
Growth of Children 

We have asserted several times that 
the teacher plays a key role in develop- 
ing desirable personal and social quali- 
ties in boys and girls. The next ques- 
tion is: how does she do this? To give 
a complete answer would require a 
large volume, because everything that 
happens in the classroom has some 
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significance. Space is available for only 
a few typical examples of procedures 
that serve this end. 


Children Set Their Own Goals 
and Make Their Own Plans. Self- 
direction is acquired through experi- 
ence. Constantly telling children what 
to do and how to do tt may be one 
factor contributing to eventual malad- 
justment. If pupils are given many op- 
portunities, suited to their maturity 
levels, for making decisions; their ex- 
periences will help develop a feeling 
of security and the capacity to proceed 
“under their own steam.” 

In a modern classroom, the whole 
pattern of work is designed to build 
self-confidence, independence, and 
self-direction. The children learn to 
select their own goals and to make 
plans for reaching them. Under the 
guidance of the teacher they select 
the activities of interest to them. The 
teacher, of course, must tactfully 
eliminate the plans that are trivial or 
lacking in educational possibilities. 
Much of this is done on a group basis; 
each child is encouraged to make sug- 
gestions that may be accepted or re- 
jected by the children—not by the 
teacher. Opportunities for purely indi- 
vidual planning also occur constantly. 
Definite limits are imposed, but the 
children themselves help set them up. 


Children Set Their Own Stand- 
ards. The child who waits for the 
teacher to tell him whether a piece of 
work is good or bad may accept her 
judgment, but he may be no better off 
than before. He may not know why it 
is good or bad, and in what respects 
he can improve. If the teacher points 
out specific weaknesses, the pupil may 
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fail to understand what she means or 
become resentful because he does not 
accept her standards. 

On the other hand, encouraging chil- 
dren to evaluate their own work is not 
only an aid to effective learning, but an 
excellent way to avoid tension and out- 
bursts of rebellious behavior. In a 
modern classroom this approach is 
used, not only in relation to more ac- 
ademic matters but also in the area of 
behavior. For example, after a group 
discussion, fifth grade children raised 
these questions: Did we listen when 
others were talking? Did we speak only 
when we had something of importance 
to say? Did we speak in clear loud 
tones? Did we stick to the point? 

Children, and adults for that matter, 
are likely to take steps to eliminate 
weaknesses that they themselves have 
indentified. Moreover, the evaluations 
of children often have the excellent 
qualities of realism and common sense 
that teachers occasionally miss. 


Sharing Is Encouraged, Competi- 
tion Is Discouraged. Excessive com- 
petition is a deep-seated evil in our 
modern world. We are slowly realizing 
that it must be replaced by more co- 
operative types of human relationships. 
Likewise, in the classroom, competi- 
tion produces a host of immediate evil 
consequences. The slow cannot compete 
with the brilliant. Childre# easily lose 
interest in the job as such and focus 
their attention on beating the next 
fellow. Non-constructive attitudes that 
may persist through life—such as jeal- 
ousy, Suspiciousness, and resentment— 
may develop. Encouraging children to 
compete with each other is a cheap de- 
vice for driving children to do their 
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work. Moreover, it makes no contri- 
bution toward breaking down the com- 
petitive attitude in society. 

In a modern classroom children are 
encouraged to contribute to the on- 
going program to the best of their 
ability. Contributions of varying de- 
grees of merit are accepted and ap- 
preciated. This approach enables the 
children to enjoy the good work of 
others, reduces tensions, increases self- 
confidence, and thereby adds to the 
sum of human happiness. 


Children Learn a Wide Variety 
of Skills. To live effectively, a wide 
variety of skills is necessary. For ex- 
ample, the private world of the child 
or adult who cannot read is narrowed; 
his efficiency in work and play is 
lowered. His lack may also be the cause 
of personality problems. 

In a modern classroom many skills 
in addition to the traditional three R’s 
are learned. They are not taught “in 
isolation,” but are related to the pur- 
poses of the child and his life situation. 
As he works on a problem he may see 
the need for acquiring a special skill. 
The skill is practiced through using it 
purposefully. Necessary drill is not 
omitted, nor is it forced by the teacher. 
The child who sees the need for drill is 
likely to do aria- 
tions! Skills pati in this way are 
not only well learned, but they will 
function where needed in many fields. 





Organized Subject Matter Is Used 
When Needed. Appreciation of our 
heritage of human knowledge comes 
through the study of organized subject 
matter. Bodies of knowledge are a re- 
source for solving children’s problems. 
Acquiring knowledge because you need 
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it or want it is the sound point of de- 
parture. 

We would also hope that learning 
what you need would develop the 
habit of using what you have learned. 

“Knowledge for its own sake” has no 
place in a modern classroom. A seventh 
grade class planning a school flower 


garden would consult periodicals, 
books, or experts on matters such as 


suitable types of flowers and shrubs, 
quality of soil, time for planting, and 
methods of cultivation. In making the 
garden the information would be put 
to use. Understanding would be judged, 
in some degree, by the quality of the 
garden. 

The question for the teacher is not 
one of subject matter vs. personality de- 
velopment. She should ask, rather, 
how she can use subject matter to 
broaden the viewpoint and increase the 
understanding of the pupil so that he 
can live more fully. 


The Teacher Searches for the 
Causes of Unacceptable Behavior. 
Scolding or punishing a child for mis- 
behaving may relieve the feelings of 
the teacher but may not help the child. 
An expression of disapproval, or ignor- 
ing the action entirely may be all that 
is required in some cases. For example, 
most normal six-year-olds use “bad 
words”; nine-year-olds push and shove; 
fourteen-year-olds may question all 
authority. These are merely signs of 
immaturity. The passage of time plus 
a bit of help from the outside will 
eliminate them, in most cases. 

On the other hand, the boy whose 
life is a round of constant battles and 
who is full of resentment is a subject 
for further study by his school. Punish- 
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ment in such cases may make matters 
worse, nor will the passage of time 
cure the trouble. 

The modern classroom teacher rend- 
ers an invaluable service to children by 
handling problems of this type in an 
objective manner. She will look for 
causes and try to arrange the situation 
that will call forth a more socialized 
type of response. Minor personality 
problems are likely to clear and not 
grow into serious ones. Serious prob- 
lems are referred to specialists. 


The Personal Influence of the 
Teacher. Hundreds of pages have been 
written about the personality of the 
teacher, because there is a general 
recognition of that intangible some- 
thing that is more than technique, more 
than procedure, more than training, 
more than a formal philosophy. Rather 
than list all the desirable qualities that 
have been mentioned, we shall merely 
say that it all adds up to this: for a 
variety of reasons certain teachers are 
always able to bring out the best in 
children. The children like them and 
enjoy going to school. The classroom 
atmosphere is happy. We may whisper 
that this may happen even though some 
of the teaching techniques are a bit 
old-fashioned. The happy human re- 
lationship in such classrooms is their 
great contribution to the growth of 
children. » 


The Over-All Guidance Program 


It will be noted that the term “guid- 
ance” has been deleted from the pre- 
ceding discussion. Should it be dropped 
from our educational vocabulary? Not 
at the present moment. The non-techni- 
cal and informal use of the word has 
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given it a strong emotional appeal. It 
has values in moving us to take action. 
An over-all guidance program sug- 
gests the possibilities for improving the 
practices and procedures that affect the 
personal and social growth and develop- 
ment of boys and girls. 

Today it is commonly said that the 
child controls the learning situation. 
The sum of all the influences that af- 
fect the child is the curriculum for 
that child. He “lives and learns” in 
school and he will describe what he is 
doing in terms of immediate personal 
action. “I am learning to read.” “I am 
learning how to play.” “I am reading 
about the Greeks and the Romans.” 

On the other hand, educators are peo- 
ple too. They need to organize their 
thinking and describe what they are 
doing. The educator must think of long 
range influences on many children as 
well as of the more immediate effects 
on one child at a specific time. Think- 
ing in terms of “programs” is an aid 
to the educator. 

However, your school man cannot 
work on everything at one time. Hence, 
for purposes of study, analysis, and 
evaluation he may single out one par- 
ticular aspect of the total program. He 
may consider reading, the kindergarten, 
or industrial art in its influence on the 
children. Analyzing the program, part 
by part, has great value. But the whole 
is always more than the sum of its parts. 
It is, therefore, necessary for him to 
study the possible cumulative effects 
of all the separate programs, and of the 
total program on the growth of the 
whole personality of boys and girls. 
This becomes the over-all guidance 
program. 
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The over-all guidance program is an 
important one, not because it is close 
to perfection, but because its imperfec- 
tions demand attention. The philoso- 
phy of growth has set a very high aim 
for the schools. We are in the process 
of learning what it means; we are begin- 
ing to work it out in practice. Progress 
is piecemeal because of the complexity 
of the task. In most places outmoded 
practices go along side by side with 
those that represent the new. Much re- 
mains to be done. 

A committee set up for the improve- 
ment of the over-all guidance program 
should include teachers at all levels, 
specialists, parents, and representatives 
of community agencies working with 
children. It might consider questions 
such as: 


1. Are consistent though not necessarily iden- 
tical patterns of work used in classrooms, 
from the kindergarten through the senior 
high school level? For example, is the pat- 
tern of the elementary school democratic, 
the pattern of the high school authori- 
tarian? 


nN 


. At any given level and at any one time, is 
there consistency among those who in- 
fluence children? For example, does the 
home pull the first grader one way, the 
school another? 


. Is there sufficient interaction in the school 
staff so that teachers use all available re- 
sources in understanding the children with 
whom they work? For example, do teach- 
ers use the results of tests and cumulative 
records? 


4. Are teachers using techniques and proced- 
ures that are a heritage from the days of 
“subject matter and grade standards?” For 
example, how do teachers assign marks or 
report to parents? 

5. Do teachers need in-service training in 
areas such as the growth and development 
of normal children, the dynamics of per- 
sonality, the learning process? 


we 


(Continued on page 557) 








Samples of What Schools Are Doing 


The accounts of school practices in the articles which follow reflect varied 
points of view concerning the organization and carrying through of the guid- 
ance program in the school. They describe activities with six-year-olds and 
adolescents. They are written by people with varied responsibilities—curri- 
culum directors and coordinators, a guidance specialist, classroom teachers, 
school principals, and a supervisor. They illustrate the diverging opinions 
held by many school people. No brief is held for any one philosophy or point 
of view. All are presented for the reader to consider, evaluate, and use for 
reference as he assumes responsibilities for this important phase of the 
school curriculum. Among the articles he will find— 


one suggesting ways in which classroom teachers may identify the prob- 
lems of six-year-olds 


another developing the point of view that guidance is “just good teaching” 
accounts of experiments by a group of elementary school teachers 


a description of a guidance program in action in a private secondary 
school 


a plan for carrying on guidance activities where no specialist service is 
available 


suggestions of how all teachers may confer together on individual pupil 
needs. 





Courtesy Denver (Colo.) Sckools 
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VERONICA E. CASEY 


This identification of problems in the Denver schools is given by 
Veronica E. Casey, coordinator of instruction at Smiley Junior High 


School, Denver, Colorado. 


TEN YEARS AGO, when teachers at 
Smiley Junior High School were de- 
veloping a core program, we discovered 
for ourselves that growth of the in- 
dividual pupil in a democratic society 
was the chief goal of education. This 
discovery led us to search out better 
ways of knowing pupils as individuals 
and of measuring their growth. 

We needed to use each other’s in- 
formation about the characteristics and 
needs of the children with whom we 
worked. We needed to make it plain 
to each other how pupils acted differ- 
ently in different classes. In some, chil- 
dren entered whole-heartedly into acti- 
vities of their group; in others, they re- 
belled or withdrew. Such variations 
needed study. 

All the ideas of all the teachers who 
worked with these children during the 
day were needed to build an adequate 
picture of their behavior. Yet how could 
such sharing be brought about? How 
could teachers already busy every 
minute of the day sit down together for 

enough time to make a conference 
worth-while? And would the added 
insights help? 


Strategic Time for Expert Service 


At this time of uncertainty concern- 
ing the real value of purposes so diff- 
cult to attain, a psychiatrist was em- 
ployed half time by the Denver schools. 
In a series of lectures, held after school 
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hours, he spoke about emotional and 
social characteristics of growth and of 
the effect various kinds of experiences 
have upon the growth and development 
of children and youth. Although at- 
tendance was voluntary, many teachers 
from Smiley School were there. As a 
result, they persuaded the whole fac- 
ulty to arrange a few meetings in the 
form of conferences to consider the 
behavior of some of our upper grade 
students. 


A Period of Trial and Error 


Because we set up no criteria for 
judging children but simply plunged in 
to see if, through joint discussion, we 
could solve some problems of malad- 
justed pupils; these first meetings were 
rather crude attempts. That we were in 
the pioneer stage was evidenced by such 
contributions as “chews gum all the 
time,” “interested in the boys,” “just 
won’t work,” “won’t stay in his seat 
and be quiet,” “nice kid,” “sweet girl,” 
and “he does all right for me.” 

Teachers generally didn’t see beyond 
the children’s overt acts of misbehavior 
or their failure to hand in assignments. 
Why pupils behaved as they did was left 
out. 

Discouragement followed a study of 
the accomplishments of these meetings. 
Convinced that we needed help, we in- 
vited the psychiatrist to attend one con- 
ference and offer suggestions for im- 
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provement. After he listened, he smiled 
and told us a story of his student days 
in Boston. He had been assigned to 
write a number of case histories. After 
his professor had read them to the bitter 
end he said, “Well, sir, you’ve told me 
a whole lot more about yourself than 
you have about your patients.” 


Many Methods for Growth 


A combination of circumstances 
helped us to grow. Workshops came 
to our city (we've just completed our 
tenth); our principal had an unusually 
contagious interest in educational 
trends; we invited consultants in the 
field to work with us; and we de- 
veloped a professional library. At the 
same time we pursued our conference 
idea, improved our techniques, and 
evaluated our procedures until we now 
feel that we hold conferences which 
are increasingly professional and help- 
ful to all. 


Curriculum-Guidance Partnership 


To understand what our conferences 
are like, it is necessary to know how 
the guidance program of the school is 
organized. All pupils of the school are 
enrolled in a general education pro- 
gram which is based upon problems 
common to pupils in each general edu- 
cation class. This class is in session three 
hours out of a six-hour day in the 
seventh grade; two hours in the eighth; 
and one in the ninth. Each general edu- 
cation teacher is responsible for a group 
of approximately thirty-five pupils. 
This arrangement enables the teacher 
to become well acquainted with. his 
pupils during their three years in the 
junior high school, and makes him the 
logical counseling teacher. 
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Six weeks after the beginning of 
each semester the general education 
teacher prepares a form sheet contain- 
ing significant data for each pupil in his 
general education group. The school 
nurse, the head of the testing program, 
the boys’ and girls’ advisers, and the 
locale records are all consulted as 
sources of data to be recorded. 


An All-Teacher Conference 


A schedule of conferences is posted 
a week before the conferences are held, 
listing each teacher’s name, hour, and 
grade level together with names of 
pupils in his group. All teachers of the 
pupils concerned attend the confer- 
ence. The heaviest demands fall upon 
teachers of art, music, and physical edu- 
cation, who meet every child in school 
in their classes. In spite of the difficulty 
involved in attending so many confer- 
ences, these teachers, knowing ‘that their 
contribution to the total picture is uni- 
que and significant, attend the extra 
meetings as frequently as possible. If a 
teacher is unable to be present, he sends 
in pertinent data. 

The general education teacher takes 
the lead in presenting to teachers, ad- 
visers, and the principal significant test 
data on each pupil, physical handicaps, 
academic achievement, social and emo- 
tional adjustment, and special talents 
and interests. To this information the 
teachers of shop, music, physical edu- 
cation, mathematics, art, science, and 
home economics add other data, build- 
ing up a picture of each pupil’s total be- 
havior and development. After the gen- 
eral education teacher has read the re- 
corded data from his conference sheet. 
he gives it to the advisers who add com- 
ments made by the special subjects 
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teachers. Teachers, in turn, take notes 
on information which will enable them 
to work with the pupils more effec- 
tively. 
Emphasis on the Positive 

During the days immediately follow- 
ing the conference, boys’ and girls’ ad- 
visers call youngsters to their offices for 
individual counseling on the results of 
the joint faculty conference. The ad- 
visers have worked out such a psy- 
chologically sound approach to individ- 
ual counseling that if a pupil is over- 
looked, he loses no time in telling them 
that he was not called in for conference. 

Advisers usually begin by saying to 
each boy or girl that his teachers have 
been conferring on his progress and 
have agreed that growth has gone on 
in relation to certain objectives. The 
adviser then follows the favorable re- 
port by asking the pupil if he thinks 
any mention might have been made 
of areas for improvement. Usually a 
youngster is quick to respond with 
suggestions. These are supplemented by 
the adviser, and the plan for further 
development is a joint one. Since self- 
evaluation is the basis of growth, the 
foundation is laid for positive action. 


Follew-Ups Indicate Values 

After the advisers have conferred 
with all members of one _ teacher’s 
group, this use is made of the data: 


> The sheets containing all pertinent in- 
formation are returned to the general 
education teacher who now has more 
comprehensive information with which 
to guide the pupil’s development. The 
coordinator of instruction helps the 
general education teacher provide work 
commensurate with the pupil’s ability 
so that he may progress according to 
his unique personality pattern. Teach- 
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ers and pupils both come to realize that 
being an individual, being different, 
doesn’t mean being better or worse 
than anyone else. It means self-de- 
velopment in relation to one’s capaci- 
ties in order that one may function in a 
democratic society as an intelligent and 
responsible citizen. 

> The advisers call parents to school for 
conferences, if necessary. The recorded 
data, previously obtained from teach- 
ers and pupils, is objective and is 
based on the judgment of many teach- 
ers rather than that of one teacher, 
thus giving a more complete presenta- 
tion of the problem. The pupil’s prog- 
ress, or lack of it, over a period of time 
may be discussed in concrete detail 
because the conference sheets for each 
of the six semesters are kept in the ad- 
visers’ files. Parents make decisions in 
view of the evidence, and teachers are 
seldom called out of class for informa- 
tion because of the careful study which 
they have made in gathering the con- 
ference data. 

& The general education teacher records 
on the progress report card for parents 
significant material obtained from the 
conference, including a description of 
behavior which is retarding or pro- 
moting the progress of the pupil. 

& The adviser is able to establish rapport 
with a pupil because the pupil feels 
that the adviser understands his prob- 
lems and is trying to help him by 
setting up conditions through which 
he can solve his problems, to some 
extent, for himself, 


Why Do We Do It? 


Why do teachers on our faculty re- 
peatedly and continuously agree to 
give extra hours before and after school 
to attend these conferences? It is be- 
cause they see these ways in which the 
conferences serve the counseling pro- 
gram: 


& Teachers, 
prehensive 


want com- 


helping 
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above all else, 
information in 





pupils to grow. They realize that the 
conference which draws out the com- 
bined growth information of all teach- 
ers provides a composite description 
that gives teachers greater security and 
confidence as they counsel pupils. The 
technique provides for gathering, pre- 
senting, and interpreting significant 
data which, at its best, reveals the 
whole personality of a pupil, not just 
his academic achievement or lack of it. 

® Teachers often need the help of ad- 
visers in securing the cooperation of 
pupils and parents when data reveals 
that school and parents must work out 
some problem together. Since the ad- 
visers and principal attend every con- 
ference, they become familiar with the 
strengths and weaknesses of every pupil 
in the school. At the end of the pupil’s 
three years in the school, he has been 
the center of six discussions based on 
significant facts pertaining to his total 
behavior pattern. 

® In reporting pupils’ progress to the 
home, teachers are able to describe 
progress or lack of it with greater con- 
fidence and accuracy. 


Just Good Teaching. 





> Teachers see a need for modifying or 
changing the curriculum in order bet- 
ter to meet individual needs and are 
anxious to plan units of work with the 
help of the coordinator of instruction 
which involve pupils’ needs, concerns, 
and interests. 

® Teachers build in the minds of parents 
a more constructive attitude toward 
education of the whole child by means 
of objective data which reveals the 
social, emotional, and physical patterns 
they are developing. 

® Teachers are enlightened by advisers 
who reveal certain pertinent, personal 
data which throws light on otherwise 
obscure behavior conflicts of pupils. 


Through these processes of working 
with children, parents, the coordinator 
of instruction, the advisers, and the 
principal, the general education teacher 
is having an opportunity to develop a 
professional attitude toward how and 
why children behave as they do. 








JOSEPHINE HINTGEN 


Josephine Hintgen, director of guidance and curriculum in the public 
schools of La Crosse, Wisconsin, presents questions for conscientious 


teachers to ask themselves. 


EACH ONE OF US, whether a teacher 
of kindergartners or of college seniors, 
should be guiding the students in our 
classes to a fuller and happier life. 
Frankly, if we are not trying to do that, 
we shouldn’t be in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

That does not mean that each teacher 
sets himself up as a guidance specialist, 
nor does it mean that there would be 
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no need for specialists. It simply means 
that in every school where there is a 
sensitivity to human relationships and a 
sympathetic understanding of them, 
good teaching does guide child living. 


Consider the Whole Child 


Good teaching automatically takes 
into consideration the pupil’s general 
physical condition, memory span, emo- 
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tional maturity, reading ability, power 
of reasoning, and other physical, social, 
emotional, and mental characteristics. 
The good teacher recognizes the im- 
portance of keeping and having avail- 
able a comprehensive, up-to-date rec- 
ord of such information. He realizes the 
need for using this significant informa- 
tion to understand the pupil and to help 
him improve his individual and social 
living. 

The teacher who is interested in the 
well-being of each boy and girl, who 
sees each one as an individual, and is 
concerned about his or her develop- 
ment, is both teaching and guiding. 
He knows the pupil intimately as a 
person, likes him, accepts him despite 
his short-comings, and attempts to help 
him face his problems and make the 
most of his opportunities. To do this, 
a teacher avails himself of every op- 
portunity for observing and learning 
the background of experiences, the abili- 
ties, the interests, the needs of the pupils 
under his direction, and uses this know]l- 
edge in good pupil-teacher planning 
and pupil-parent-teacher conferences. 
Effective child guidance and good 
teaching are evident in pupils who have 
a sense of belonging to the group, a 
feeling of importance and individual 
worth, and assurance of achievement 
with “opportunities to make choices 
and to see how they work.” .- 


Let the Child Serve, too 


It is essential that there be coopera- 
tive study by all members of the teach- 
ing staff in the formulation of philo- 
sophy and general policies with con- 
sistent follow-through in planning and 
in using all resources within the school 
and the community. The establishment 
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of good reciprocal community and 
school relationship is of great import- 
ance. Every effort should be made to 
encourage individual citizens and or- 
ganizations to give services to boys and 
girls. The school must use and provide 
opportunities for each child to serve 
so that he can develop desirable motives, 
ideals, and aesthetic abilities and ap- 
preciations and experience the best pos- 
sible training in functional citizenship. 


Provide for Idea Growth 


Subject-matter content is also im- 
portant. Certainly a ‘pupil should get all 
the mathematics, English, home eco- 
nomics, art, and the like that he is able 
to master but every teacher, also, has 
the responsibility of teaching attitudes. 
Social studies, literature, and science 
have content which should definitely 
influence a student’s growth in ideas 
and ideals. 

Sometimes the teacher gets so sold 
on his subject that he forgets that it’s 
worthless except for its worth to hu- 
man beings. If our pupils fail to be 
decent, productive, cooperative citizens, 
our subject-matter has been of little 
value. The effectiveness of the teach- 
ing depends on how skillfully the teach- 
ers provide those experiences that “the 
boys and girls need individually and in 
groups, now and tomorrow.” 


It’s Up to the Teacher 


In the system where the entire staff 
has worked cooperatively on its philos- 
ophy, aims, procedures, and use of re- 
sources, the teachers accept these funda- 
mental responsibilities: 


* Applying the facts and principles of 
child growth and development to teach- 
ing procedures 
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* Working actively and cooperatively 
with other members of the school for 
the benefit of boys and girls 

* Conferring with parents to obtain help- 
ful information and cooperation in an 
attempt to solve pupil’s problems as 
they arise 

* Accepting and asking for services from 
other agencies in the solution of prob- 


o 


lems 

* Helping pupils become responsible citi- 
zens ready to take their place.in the 
world. 


Teachers Ask Themselves 


In such a school the teacher, whether 
of four-year-olds, early adolescents, or 
older teen-agers, evaluates his teaching 
in the light of individual development 
and progress of each pupil. When he 
does that he will be able to cite experi- 
ences in answer to his questions. 


Physical health 


A. Does my teaching foster in each 
child the best phy sical health? 

1. Do I provide for them relaxation 
and rest at the right time? 

Do I know and observe the com- 
mon symptoms of disease and re- 
port such symptoms to proper 
authorities? 

Do I cooperate with parents, 
health department, school nurse, 
and physician? 


N 


7) 


Jane finished all her work today. She took 
an active part in the class project. This ch: ange 
has come about since we arranged a rest 
pericd for her each morning and afternoon. 


The speech clinician will give Alice the 
audiometric test today. Alice seems so list- 
less. I have a feeling she doesn’t hear as well 
as she should. I would like to have the result 
of the audiometric test before my confer- 
ence with her parents tomorrow. 


Stability and attitudes 


B. Does my _ teaching foster in each 
child the best mental and emotional 
health? 
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1. Are my pupils developing emo- 
tional stability, self-control, and 
wholesome mental attitudes? 

2. Do I help them overcome shy- 

ness, feelings of inferiority, or 

over-assertiveness? 

Do I foster an atmosphere of se- 

curity? 

4. Do I provide means for social 

recognition and approval? 

Do I foster satisfaction in success- 

ful achievement rather’ than 

award? 

6. Do I recognize and give con- 
sideration to the very few who 
are maladjusted? 

7. Do I recognize that proper con- 
trol of emotions, sense of humor, 
and doing purposeful tasks de- 
velop the integrated personality? 


wW 


ww 


Alice received class approval for the first 
time this afternoon. Her sketches of all the 
spring flowers in this region are lovely. The 
opportune time came for Alice to show these 
sketches when we were discussing poems 
about spring. John suggested that one of her 
sketches be used for the cover of the booklet 
on poetry and that the others be used in the 
booklet to illustrate some of the poems. 


I am happy to report to the psychiatrist 
that John is improving since I have been con- 
scientiously following his recommendations. 
John has had no attacks of shaking or trem- 
bling on anticipating something exciting. He 
seems more spontaneous and enthusiastic. His 
drawings show more humor and vitality than 
before. : 


Understanding conduct 
o 


C. Does: my teaching foster social and 
ethical development? 

Do I encourage in each pupil the 

development of honesty, depend- 

ability, integrity, and a fearless 

facing of reality? ? 

Do I help my pupils develop the 

social graces and good manners? 


Ve 


Martha’s arithmetic has improved remark- 
ably this past week. Her work shows that she 
has an understanding of the problems. She 
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has done her work without depending upon 
her brother, Jim. I had not realized that being 
more patient and more understanding in an- 
swering her questions was all that was needed. 
She wanted to be independent and do her 
own work. 


It has been most gratifying to see how 
much Bill, Art, and Jess have improved in 
their thoughtfulness and courtesy to others. 
Just the simple plan of having the boys assist 
the girls in serving the hot dish at noon 
seemed to have turned the tide. 


Outside school 


D. Do I have an understanding of the 
child’s home environment? 


The study of the information given in 
Jerry’s folder about his home environment and 
my visit with his mother today showed me 
that I must take another approach in getting 
at his problem. He fights with the smaller 
boys and girls on the playground and on the 
way from school. I shall see the case worker 
of the pension department and talk over with 
her the need for Jerry to go to the Boy Scout 
Camp this summer. 


Vocational groundwork 


E. Does my teaching promote educa- 
tional and vocational achievements 
for each child? 

‘. Do my pupils participate in such 
activities as art, music, reading, 
games, and experimentations? 

2. Do my pupils grow in the power 
of critical thinking? 

3. Do my pupils steadily grow in 
their interest in and understand- 
ing of the world about them and 
their relation to it? 

4. Do my pupils acquire according 
to their abilities a real command 
of reading, spelling, writing, 
speaking, and arithmetic? 

5- Do my pupils have an opportunity 
to show their interests and apti- 
tudes in such creative work as 
telling stories, writing poetry, 
painting, in playing musical in- 
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struments, and making handcraft 
articles? 

6. Do my pupils receive the help 
which psychological services and 
specialized counseling services 
should give them? 


Frances did become more enthusiastic about 
her school, her home, and her city after she 
reported to the American Problems Class the 
contributions which had been made by Cen- 
tral’s graduates during the past half-century. 
In her study she was surprised to find how 
great a service some of her own family had 
rendered to the city and school. She has now 
become so interested that she wants to write 
a radio script about their achievements. 


The pupils in my ninth grade English class 
in their work on the unit, Planning Your 
Future, appreciated and learned so much 
from their visit to the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Office. Marcia’s father, an employment 
counselor, made the visit possible and gave 
to the class available information on the part- 
time and full-time jobs open to sixteen-year- 
old boys and girls this summer. 


Jack, who made a study of the city’s water 
supply, asked the class to criticize his written 
report. He wanted it to be accurate, well 
written, and approved by the class before 
handing it in to the local newspaper for Sun- 
day’s edition. 


Mr. Hanson informed me that Allan, one 
of my homeroom boys, was doing an out- 
standing piece of work in biology. I must tell 
Allan about the science aptitude test to be 
given next week and about the Gundersen 
scholarship award for the senior who excels 
in biology, chemistry, and physics, and who 
is most likely to make a contribution in the 
field of science after college training. 


These are only a few of the unac- 
claimed achievements that one will find 
in any good school. When teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and parents 
work together there is no doubt that 
in their guiding of child living there 
will always will be good teaching. 
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Helping the Dirst Grader 


Help Himself 








LILLY PETERSON 


Attention is given to guidance for very young children by a principal, 
Lilly Peterson, at Sacajawea School, Richland, Washington. 


FOR SOME TIME it has been agreed 
that there is a definite need of coun- 
seling in conjunction with the guidance 
program of both the junior and senior 
high schools. Not until quite recently, 
however, has much publicity been ac- 
corded the importance of the guidance 
program in the elementary schools. As 
a result of study and observation by 
many interested and trained personnel 
in the field, it is now agreed that every 
year of preventive work that is done 
in the elementary school decreases pro- 
portionately the problems of adjust- 
ment evident in the average high school. 


Research in an Elementary School 


How can elementary teachers help to 
guide pupils toward emotional and so- 
cial maturity, as well as to assist them 
intellectually? In an attempt to answer 
this question and to provide for the 
wholesome development of every child, 
the teachers of Sacajawea School, Rich- 
land, Washington, entered into some 
extensive research. 

Discussion and an exchange of view- 
points and findings helped to clarify 
the meaning of guidance for many who 
had only a vague conception ‘of its 
scope. It was agreed that the basic philo- 
sophy of guidance is to build a pro- 
gram to help the child help himself to 
become a happy, useful, and well-ad- 
justed member of society. 
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Concentrating on the First Grade 


Knowing that each child is an in- 
dividual whose capacity may differ very 
materially from that of his neighbor, 
the first ‘grade teachers recognized the 
need of learning more about each pupil 
as an initial step in their work. They 
filed information in each pupil’s folder, 
which is kept in the homeroom. 

The result of the reading readiness 
test was recorded on the cumulative 
card, used throughout grades one 
through twelve. The child’s school rec- 
ord of grade placement, schools at- 
tended, progress made, and other per- 
tinent data are also kept on this card. 
A special health card was used for re- 
cording diseases, immunizations, phys- 
ical deficiencies, corrections or treat- 
ments in progress. 

All this information was obtained by 
means of a questionnaire sheet that 
each child received when he registered 
for school. Additional items were added 
from time to time as standardized tests 
were given, as anecdotal records were 
evaluated, and after the vision and 
hearing tests had been administered. 

A meeting was held with the parents 
of the children for a discussion of the 
reading readiness tests. Pertinent family 
data was also accumulated and included 
on the cumulative record card. 

It was decided that one of the best 
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sources of information is the child him- 
self. Teachers, by learning what the 
child says and thinks about himself, by 
observing how he behaves and how his 
attitudes change, can more effectively 
plan preventive measures against mal- 
adjustment. 

‘The group itself decided that per- 
sonality comes before reading, and de- 
velops through guidance; that most 
failures nowadays occur in grade one 
and are occasioned primarily by mal- 
adjustment. The major causes of these 
maladjustments were found to be lack 
of security, lack of adequate attention, 
and lack of satisfaction. 


Testing Gives Information 


A subjective test was chosen to al- 
low each child to express himself about 
his personality characteristics as he 
thought of them; then the teacher could 
take him where she found him. 

The Baxter Personality Test, de- 
signed to deal with the testing of be- 
havior. responses to situational char- 
acteristics in the school, the home, and 
at play, was selected. This test is in the 
form of a story with questions so ar- 
ranged as to minimize the subjective 
faults of test conditions. The ninety- 
two questions relate to life situations 
that call for responses of the following 
positive characteristics: friendliness, re- 
sponsiveness, generosity, respect, de- 
pendability, day-dreaming, obedience, 
compliance, self-control, fairness, cour- 
age, studiousness, creativity, concentra- 
tion, temperance, cheerfulness, grace, 
unselfishness, honesty, courtesy, co- 
operation, kindness, and tidiness. 

Each of the six first grade teachers 
administered the tests to her own group. 
One hundred fifty children were tested 
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in small groups after the manual had 
been studied. Results have been used as 
bases for individual counseling. 


Putting the Information to Work 


It is generally conceded that any 
testing is so much time wasted unless 
the results are profitably used. To avoid 
this pitfall, answers to the questions 
were used as a wedge or springboard 
for conference and discussion in an ef- 
fort to help each teacher become better 
acquainted with her children. 

Choosing one significant question, 
“Do you feel that either of your par- 
ents shows more attention to, or loves 
someone else more than you?” teachers 
noted all pupils who answered in the 
affirmative. A total of twenty-five per- 
cent of the number tested said, “Yes.” 
Each child was then taken at an oppor- 
tune time for further conversation. The 
information obtained from these indi- 
vidual conferences was varied and in- 
teresting. First grade children are 
usually very honest and approachable. 
Here are some of the answers elicited in 
the follow up. 


Identifying Problems of Maladjustn:ent 


“Mothers love girls better,” Sam _ re- 
marked with puckered brow. “Mother 
says she is going to get another child and 
it’s going to be a girl.” 

Sam was very unhappy about it. His 
teacher skillfully opened a new vision to 
him—that of being Big Brother—and also 
talked with the mother. Before long Sam 
was relating to the class at school that he 
was helping to choose the new furniture 
for the nursery, had a part in the planning 
for the new baby, went shopping with his 
parents, and was included in the discus- 
sion pertaining to the anticipated arrival. 
He was greatly relieved to learn that his 
mother couldn’t order a girl; that no one 
knew just which it would be; but whether 
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girl or boy, Sam was very important—he 
was Big Brother in the making and 
mother’s main helper. 

* * * * 

Sue said that her Daddy had been in the 
army and had just recently been dis- 
charged. When he was away everything 
was all right. Mommy and she had lived 
together in a small apartment and were 
very cozy. Mother never left her alone. 
They went to shows together, on trips 
to visit relatives, and were inseparable. 
Now that Daddy had returned they were 
crowded in the apartment. Mother slept 
with him and Sue had to sleep alone on the 
davenport. Often a friend kept her while 
the parents went to evening functions to- 
gether, and she wished Daddy had stayed 
at camp. 

* * * * 

Sara revealed that father worked nights 
and mother worked on the day shift. 
There was a short period of each day 
when they were all together in the home. 
That time was usually a mad scramble on 
the part of the parents to arrange for the 
next day. Too often there were arguments 
in the presence of the three children, and 
financial difficulties were discussed. The 
children all felt that had it not been for 
them, all would have been easy for the 
mother and father. There was no real 
family life, no feeling of being wanted. 

* * * * 


Rose said, “Daddy and Mother do 
everything together. We children have to 
stay home with a baby sitter. They go our 
and have fun.” A comfortable home and 
lovely toys were provided, but young 
parents did not realize that more was 
needed in the rearing of children for a 
wholesome development. 

* * * * 


Johnnie frankly stated, “Mother likes 
you (the teacher) better than she does 
me.” When visits were made by the 
mother to the school or when the teacher 
called at the home, the child felt that he 
should be the center of attention. Instead, 


the teacher purposely avoided mentioning. 


Johnnie in his presence and conversed in 
a friendly manner about many other 
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things. Grandparents and other close rela- 
tives had already showered far too much 
attention upon the little fellow, and he 
monopolized every conversation in the 
home. Games could not be continued 
when started because Johnnie insisted on 
asking questions, falling over something 
and crying, or in some way demanding 
personal attention. The teacher was the 
first person to recognize this. 
* * * * 

Jed was almost belligerently frank. 
“Mother doesn’t love me—you don’t love 
me—the kids don’t like me,” he asserted. 
“I’m bigger than the other boys and girls 
and that’s why no one likes me.” 

True, he was large for his age, but not 
any more mature socially. Some com- 
plaints had been registered about Jed’s be- 
havior on the way home from school. He 
had often annoyed and bullied smaller 
children on the playground. The mother 
was discouraged with her failure to remedy 
these tendencies. ; 

Here consultation with the principal or 
the guidance consultant might be ad- 
vantageous. Any individual problem may 
affect more than the members of one 
room. A suggestion was made to extend 
the Schoo! Boy Patrol and to have Junior 
Patrol helpers in primary rooms. This was 
announced at Student Council. Large boys 
would be needed so they could see every- 
one and help the smaller ones. 

Many other planned opportunities were 
arranged so Jed and others could be 
chosen for temporary positions of promin- 
ence. “Shall we move our reading table 
nearer the windows today so we can have 
more room for our chair circle?” the 
teacher asked. “Who will help me move 
it? [ll need a big, strong boy.” And, 
“Whom would you like to select, chil- 
dren, to place the exhibits on our display 
shelves? We'll need a strong, careful per- 
son, won’t we?” 

Guided by the teacher, Jed’s prestige 
in his classroom rose rapidly. Care had to 
be taken not to over-do a situation of this 
kind, however. 

* * * * 

Then there was little Jo, listless, sad- 

eyed, and non-committal. She had lived 
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with first one relative and then another 
for the first few months of school, She 
didn’t answer the question regarding par- 
ents’ affection. At counseling time she 
merely shook her head and said she wasn’t 
supposed to talk about her family. 

Her family data sheet contained little 
information, and that was given by an 
aunt. A second interview with the prin- 
cipal brought out the fact that Jo was 
interested in shells. Jo said that she and 
her brother had started to collect shells— 
then they had to leave their home. A small 
collection in the school display case was 
examined and discussed. 

Carefully worded questions were di- 
rected to make the little girl feel that 
genuine interest was felt, and she divulged 
a home tragedy that few of her age have 
been forced to experience. Her father and 
mother had been divorced, the father 
keeping custody of the children. Later 
he became engaged to another woman 
who proved false. He shot and killed her, 
then committed suicide. What feeling of 
security could a first grade child glean 
from such a chaotic background? 


Recognizing Normal Reactions 


Fortunately, most of the children’s 
answers were average responses. In fact, 
due to the higher-than-average eco- 
nomic status of local families, there 
were no indications of maladjustments 
from poverty, or even lack of neces- 
sities. 


“Jimmy, my cousin, plays over at my 
house a lot. I think my parents like him 
better than they do me.” 


* * * * 


“My mother and daddy pay more attention 
to our company than they do to me.” 


* * * * 


“I don’t think my parents love me very 
much. They punish me when I do something 
naughty.” 

* ” aa * 

“My father pays more attention to my big 
sister. Mother spends more time with baby 
sister.” 
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The feeling of lack of affection when 
a punishment was meted out was evi- 
dent in many responses. This furnished 
an opportunity for the teacher and the 
parent to work together to aid the child 
to understand their desire for him to 
improve. Of greater value, it also gave 
him an opportunity to evaluate the 
situation as it seemed to him so he could 
participate in the planning for improve- 
ment. Guidance toward making wise 
decisions without an excess of trial-and- 
error experiences should greatly reduce 
the number of times that punishment 
for misdemeanors is deemed necessary. 

It was felt by some teachers that 
several of the children had answered 
“Yes” to their key question without 
giving much thought to it. They stated 
also that Henry answered “Yes” on the 
day of the test but when questioned 
later, that answer was refuted. Some 
occurrence at home that morning had 
probably influenced his response. 

However, making allowance for a 
limited number of answers fluctuating 
between the affirmative and the nega- 
tive, the majority seems to indicate a 
natural desire for attention, a certain 
variable degree of insecurity and lack 
of affection (or possibly a fancied lack), 
and a fear of not being wanted or 
needed as much as someone else. 


Stepping Up the Program 

There is nothing insurmountable in 
any of the problems of the average 
child. It is surprising and pleasing to see 
how many of them fade into nothing- 
ness when handled wisely. However, 
although progress is gratifying, one can 
see how much more there is in the im- 
mediate future for us to do. 

Should counseling and guidance 
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work be started in the first grade? Tak- 
ing a longer retrospective view, 
shouldn’t we say that taking it up in 
the first grade is waiting too long? 
Wouldn’t a program be equally or more 
valuable in our kindergartens? Could 
we go back even a step farther and 
advocate similar work for the pre- 
school children and for their parents? 
The results would be, without doubt, 
very worthwhile. 

Some kind of guidance is being given 





to all children from the first days of in- 
fancy by all who come in contact with 
them. Counseling of some sort is a part 
of every daily life. How vastly im- 
portant that it be the right kind! Public 
schools can, and should, have an active 
part in the instituting of a parent-edu- 
cation program in their community 
which will contribute directly and ef- 
fectively toward the social, mental, 
emotional, and spiritual adjustment and 
development of all children. 
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Three Teachers Tell Their Story— 


EDNA DOROTHY BAXTER and TEACHERS 


Edna Dorothy Baxter, director of guidance in the Flora! Park, Long 
Island schools, introduces this three-part guidance viewpoint. 


THE IMPORTANCE of the classroom 
teacher in the guidance program is in- 
creasingly being realized by administra- 
tors and guidance supervisors. It is 
recognized that all effective teaching 
involves guiding children toward happy 
growth and learning and toward the 
acquisition of those social skills which 
make group living rewarding. 

However, there is need for special 
guidance techniques which will help 
the classroom teacher reach the hearts 
of children, understand their feelings 
and emotional desires, and guide them 
toward ways of meeting problematic 
situations. There has been a great need 
for a framework, flexible enough for 
meeting both particular group problems 
and individual difficulties in the group, 
through which the classroom teacher 
may carry on guidance activities. 

The classroom teacher may. prevent 
many behavior problems among chil- 
dren and may observe and redirect chil- 
dren who are pre-delinquent. This pos- 


sibility is one of the classroom teach- 
er’s greatest potentialities in guidance. 
If the early insecurities of children may 
be recognized and if the beginning of 
unhappiness and frustration may be de- 
tected by the classroom teacher, human 
wastage during childhood and adoles- 
cence may be averted or decreased. 

In the following three contributions 
an effort has been made to describe a 
framework of guidance that has been 
developed through the combined work 
of children, teachers, and administra- 
tors. It is being carried out in all of the 
classrooms of the Floral Park and Belle- 
rose public schools. Beginning with the 
child’s interpretation of his behavior, 
every effort is made to reach and guide 
every pupil regardless of his level of 
emotional maturity, his mental quotient, 
or his social and economic status. His 
thoughts about himself become the 
point of departure for all guidance 

efforts regardless of what he is ready 
to recognize and admit about himself. 


INFORMATION ABOUT OUR PUPILS 


The first in this set of three articles is written by Laura Keefe, a first 
grade teacher in the Floral Park- Bellerose School, Floral Park, New 


York. 


THERE ARE MANY CHILDREN 
who enter the first grade before they 
are emotionally mature or ready for 
first grade work. Sometimes much time 
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must be taken from the group as a 
whole to help these so-called problem 
children. They may need extra help in 
learning basic fundamentals if they are 
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to master the skills they need or if they 
are to understand other children; they 
are often insecure and unhappy in group 
activities, and, frequently, they bring 
into the classroom a background of in- 
security and instability from the home. 

If guidance is given its rightful im- 
portance in the curriculum, many of 
these children may develop emotionally 
through group activities. The teacher 
may then devote the time that has been 
spent on a few to other activities for 
the whole group. 

What are they like on the inside, 
these very young children? How do 
they feel about themselves and their ex- 
periences? 


Understanding How Youngsters Feel 


If children are to be guided toward 
happy and successful living, we class- 
room teachers need to know as quickly 
as possible how they feel about them- 
selves. Case histories cannot be com- 
piled for every pupil, but it is possible 
to learn how each child feels about him- 
self. About two months after school has 
begun, we give the Baxter Group Test 
of Child Personality.’ This test gives an 
indication of the child’s feelings about 
himself, about his home, and the reac- 
tions he has toward school. Told in the 
form of a story about two “normal” 
children, having no total score and no 
“right” ‘or “wrong” answers, the test 
encourages children to react naturally 
to the situation and tell their feelings 
and opinions of their behavior. Before 
the tests are given, children are made to 
feel comfortable about the whole ex- 
perience. There is no pressure to tell 
anything other than the truth. 


1 Standardization is being completed and the test 
will appear on the market at a later date. 
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The extent of pupils’ feelings of in- 
security, unhappiness, and frustration 
is a shock to most teachers. In one first 
grade class, for example, there are thirty 
pupils from a high middle-class com- 
munity. Even in this excellent com- 
munity over fifty percent of the class 
said that they “often felt unhappy or 
angry.” (These percentages were lower 
than the “average” first grade reactions 
in the national group.) 

There was little S . . ., who felt that 
her parents showed partiality toward 
another member of the family and who 
had social jealousies that prevented ef- 
fective learning. There was L .. ., who 
had very little regard for himself and 
his abilities and who felt that he was 
very selfish. There was C . . ., who had 
extreme jealousies of other children’s 
possessions and who worried a great 
deal about herself. 

All of these children had feelings 
about themselves that may or may not 
have appeared during classroom activi- 
ties. They needed an adult friend, some- 
one who knew how they felt about 
themselves and could guide them to- 
ward some self-appreciations and feel- 
ings of achievement and growth. They 
had lived their early lives during the 
time our country was at war and 
brought into the classroom the uncer- 
tainties, griefs, and instabilities their 
parents had transferred to them. 


Getting Next to Children 


Every teacher has an interview with 
each pupil after the administering of 
the test and summaries have been made 
by the guidance director. From the 
summarized data it is possible to under- 
stand children’s feelings about them- 
selves and to know each child’s emo- 
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tional needs. Rapport may be estab- 
lished between child and teacher during 
these interviews, and the pupil may 
develop a real feeling of belonging with 
a teacher. There must be a complete 
feeling of confidence and trust as the 
child talks out his problems, feelings, 
and frustrations. A bond is usually es- 
tablished at this time which brings them 
closer than they have ever been before. 

A wonderful feeling of satisfaction in 
one’s work may come to the teacher 
who helps children talk out the worries 
and anxieties they are having. Without 
giving advice; without sermonizing or 
preaching; but merely by offering 
friendship and interest, the teacher may 
reach a child who is lonely and dis- 
heartened and her interest may become 
a real inspiration to the child. 

There was little S . . .. whose father 
had left home, who began talking to 
herself during school, muttering that 
her daddy was going to come home 
soon. She couldn’t concentrate on the 
sum of one and one, and words held 
little meaning for her. During the inter- 


view she had an opportunity to talk out 
her feelings about her daddy, an oppor- 
tunity she did not have with a mother 
who was tense and strained about her 
marital relationship. 

There was J . . ., who had never 
played much with other children and 
who had had a very brief kindergarten 
experience. She had had little oppor- 
tunity to learn how to get along with 
other children, and problems of hon- 
esty were bothering her. She had de- 
nied that she had taken a pencil from 
another child but admitted it during 
the interview and felt the relief of such 
an admission. 

During the time that this relation- 
ship is being established, ‘the teachers 
of our schools begin group activities 
that are intended to help pupils help 
themselves. After the first few inter- 
views, the teacher’s responsibility for 
developing the kind of classroom emo- 
tional climate in which children can be 
happy is obvious. A group spirit is de- 
veloped through the interviews and the 
guidance activities described below. 


ACTIVITIES IN GROUP GUIDANCE 


Clare Romer, a third grade teacher in the Floral Park-Bellerose 


School, contributes this account. 


IT WAS OBVIOUS that there was a 
great need for guidance in group living 
after the Baxter Group Test of Child 
Personality was given to our third 
grade youngsters. Individual tests were 
studied and the information about the 
group as a whole revealed fears, frus- 
trations, day-dreaming, and anxieties. 
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Children Who Needed Help 


There was Ronald, who was filled 
with childhood jealousies. Some of his 
feelings were taken out on other chil- 
dren. Frank was in serious need of 
guidance. He had lost much of his self- 
regard and seemed to have difficulties in 
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facing adversities. Paul, too, was un- 
sure of himself—awkward, rebellious, 
and unkind toward others. Eileen, who 
was shy, had resorted to day-dreaming 
and had isolated herself from the group. 
And Richard, who should have been a 
leader, was resented by the group be- 
cause of his aggressiveness. 

In planning and carrying on a pro- 
gram of group guidance, it was neces- 
sary to think of each individual and to 
plan with and for him so that he would 
have the kinds of experiences that 
would help him gain insight into his 
own behavior and his relationships in 
the group. Ronald serves as an example 
in describing the individual process that 
developed in the group. 


Let’s Take Ronald 


Here was a boy who expressed jeal- 
ousy of a sibling, of other children’s 
companionship, and of other children’s 
possessions. He protested and rebelled 
against adults; showed sarcasm, dis- 
courtesies, and resentment toward other 
children; and had low confidence in his 
own abilities. 

His behavior in the group verified 
the feelings he had expressed. During 
the early morning activities, when a 
host or hostess had charge of the class, 
Ronald did everything he could to dis- 
tract the class and to focus attention on 
himself. He would steal others’ chairs 
and made himself so offensive to the 
group that they were annoyed with 
him. 


Other Children Help 


One morning the group was talking 
about how to improve individually and 
how to develop group spirit. Several 
children spoke of Ronald in a depreca- 
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tory manner. When he was urged to 
express himself he said that he wanted 
to improve, too, and be a part of the 
group. 

The class then began a study of the 
first chapter of Understanding Myself? 
It deals with group relationships and 
being friendly with others in the group. 
Children were urged to talk about those 
times when they did not feel friendly 
or cooperative, and Ronald began to 
see that other children sometimes felt 
as he did. His feelings of guilt and self- 
condemnation were relieved, and he felt 
less defensive about himself. 

The material then led the group into 
a discussion about the differences be- 
tween being friendly and unfriendly in 
the group. Children found pictures of 
boys and girls getting along together 
and were led further into other creative 
activities—pantomime, stick drawings, 
stories, songs, and poetry—that helped 
them learn that they have a choice of 
behavior. Through discussions children 
were relieved of some of their guilt 
about themselves, and through creative 
activities they are now learning to ex- 
change ideas about how problems may 
be met and solved. 

Ronald is interested in art and is also 
a very good reader. He has been en- 
couraged to help one of the boys who 
has had difficulty in reading. It seemed 
to be his first experience in doing some- 
thing for someone else, and he liked it. 
Whenever possible favorable attention 
is given to his art work, and he is learn- 
ing what it means to gain an acceptable 
kind of attention. 

Of course there are days when one 
realizes that Ronald’s social behavior 


2An unpublished book adopted by the Floral 
Park-Bellerose Schools. 
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and his place in the group leave much 
to be desired; but it is a real source of 
delight to hear him say to another 
child, “Here, take my pencil. I have 
another one.” It’s good to see his smile 
of greeting in the morning instead of 
the former sullen look as he pushed 
everyone out of his way at the coat 
closet. 

Each child in the group has his own 
kind of problems, and every pupil 
knows that each person in the group is 
trying to improve himself in some way. 
This knowledge has helped the entire 
class feel more kindly toward each 


other, appreciate other’s problems, and 
lend others support. 


Parent Interest Increases 


Many parents are taking an active in- 
terest in the program of the school. 
They are showing an intense interest in 
their children’s feelings as they have 
been revealed on the tests and are com- 
ing in greater numbers to the guidance 
office for help in meeting home diff- 
culties. One of the most encouraging 
parent reactions has been their interest 
in developing a home program that will 
relate to the efforts of the school. 


CLASSROOM GUIDANCE REACHES THE COMMUNITY 


The author of this third account is Ruth R. Eames, a sixth grade teacher 
in the John Lewis Child’s School, Floral Park, Long Island. 


MY COMMUNITY is a book about 
different nationality groups in a mid- 
west community.* Tt had real meaning 
for one sixth grade group in the John 


Lewis Child’s School. 


The Children in the Group 


In this class of thirty-five children, 
ten different nationalities were repre- 
sented. Only seven children were sec- 
ond-generation Americans. Each child 
had a different problem of security. 
Some felt that because their parents 
were not naturalized citizens they were 
not a part of the community. Others 
were disturbed because of language dif- 
ferences between the home and the 
school. 


3 An unpublished book adopted by the Floral 
Park-Bellerose Schools. 
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One girl remembered that during the 
war their front porch had been painted 
in white lettering, “Nazi.” During class 
discussion about how people may live 
together in a democracy, one child told 
shout being called a “dirty Jew” when 
she walked home each night. A boy, 
whose stepmother was born in Greece 
and whose home was filled with fric- 
tion, had begun to develop melancholia 
and a feeling of futility. Another child’s 
greatest problem was old world dis- 
cipline which did not parallel the dem- 
ocratic procedures in the school. Al- 
though some problems were more seri- 
ous than others, one boy felt so differ- 
ent because of home background that he 
removed himself mentally from the 
class and was a greater problem to his 
teacher than children who were so- 
called discipline problems. 
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Understanding Each Other 


The first chapter in My Community 
brought interesting reactions from the 
class. Resentment and rebellion were ex- 
pressed by many children. The emo- 
tional disturbances that had resulted 
from feelings of being different and 
apart from the community had an in- 
teresting effect upon the group as a 
whole. A new kind of unity grew and 
took root. Children realized that others 
had hurts not unlike their own. Chil- 
dren of American parentage began to 
realize what it was like to be isolated 
in one’s Own community. 

The contributions of different na- 
tions to this country were studied. As 
particular customs were considered, it 
was recognized that all groups are 
basically alike but that they have de- 
veloped habits that make them seem 
different. The contributions that the 
German has made to America through 
music, art, and science were recognized, 
Italian, Chinese, Jew, Negro—all were 
considered in terms of their value in 
the community. 


Parents Teach and Learn 


A number of parents have parti- 
cipated in this classroom undertaking. 
They have sent books that they brought 
from the old country, pictures they 
took in foreign countries, movies, and 
old world art. An Italian mother sent a 
cold pizza pie to let the teacher sample 
her cooking. Talks by mothers and 
friends about their countries all showed 
the children the importance of each 
parent’s country in making our own 
democracy. 

One mother asked the teacher to 
tutor her so that she could become a 
citizen. The child who had been labeled 
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“Nazi” brought in the Christmas cus- 
toms of Germany and the class realized 
that many of these were now American 
customs. The boy with strict discipline 
at home brought his mother to school 
for a visit and she began to see that the 
freedom her son enjoyed in the school 
could be followed with advantage at 
home. 


Looking at Ourselves 


Each month the children in all classes 

evaluate themselves on the progress 
they have made in the improvement 
they decided they wanted at the be- 
ginning of the year. This evaluating is 
in terms of living, learning, and grow- 
ing together in the classroom—and it 
is done entirely by the children. It pre- 
sents some interesting results. 

According to the children’s self-esti- 
mates, a great amount of improvement 
has been made in the development of 
that kind of courage needed to face 
daily problems. They feel that they 
escape less into day-dreams, that they 
have become more tidy in their school- 
work (and this is evident), and that it 
is easier for them to concentrate than 
it was earlier in the year. 

From the teacher’s point of view, 
the guidance program in this sixth grade 
has been expressed admirably by one 
child who has written, “Hearing the 
troubles of other children in my class 
has helped me to understand them and 
get along with them better. This work 
also shows us that it is up to us, the 
leaders of tomorrow, to put an end to 
racial discrimination and it gives us, 
the children of America, a lot of help 
toward doing the job which will be 
ours some day—helping to keep good 
America’s good name.” 
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Teacher-Aduisers Work 
uuth Adolescents. 








L. D. HAERTTER 


This article is contributed by Leonard D. Haertter, director of the 
John Burroughs School in Clayton, St. Louis County, Missouri. 


EDUCATIONAL administrators are 
becoming increasingly conscious of the 
need for a well-developed program of 
guidance so that each pupil may be 
helped to develop his potentialities fully 
and to become an effective member of a 
richer and freer society. No longer is 
a program of studies, set up to be mast- 
ered, adequate to meet the needs of 
children. Schools must assume that they 
are educating whole persons and not 
minds alone. Attention must, therefore, 
be given to the emotional, social, moral, 
and physical development of children 
as well as to their intellectual growth. 

Since any member of the staff may 
find himself counseling a pupil, guid- 
ance will be successful only if the at- 


titude of the whole faculty is one of . 


interest in the individual and his prob- 
lems. In too many instances, teachers 
have been so interested in teaching 
subjects that they have had little time 
for thought about the pupil and his 
needs. As a result, guidance has been 
confined to the so-called problem cases 
and has seldom gone beyond the 
“trouble shooter” stage. 

General concern, however, is not 
enough. What is needed is an effective 
program of guidance for all children. 
This calls for a sufficient number of 
well-trained counselors, skilled in ob- 
serving children and in using what has 
been observed for the discovery of 
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needs and interests. Time must be pro- 
vided so that children can be observed 
under normal circumstances and in a 
variety of situations. Potential diffi- 
culties should be noted when it is 
relatively easy to deal with them. The 
work of the good adviser parallels 
closely the work of the doctor of pre- 
ventative medicine. Such doctors are 
interested in keeping their patients well 
rather than in helping them recover 
from an illness. So, too, should the ad- 
viser be concerned with helping boys 
and girls to remain healthy, happy, 
purposeful beings. 


Teacher-Advisers Provide an Answer 


Ideally, these advisers should be 
members of the general faculty. They 
should be relieved of enough of their 
teaching duties to carry out effectively 
their guidance duties. This means, of 
course, that the faculty must be en- 
larged to provide the staff which such 
a program requires, 

The classroom teacher as a pupil 
adviser is a very logical choice. Good 
teachers have the qualities of good 
advisers. They are concerned with the 
growth of the whole child and use 
their particular field of learning to 
promote such growth. They are 
familiar with and in sympathy with 
the general purposes of the school. 
Their personality, character, scholar- 
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ship, teaching ability, knowledge of the 
psychology of learning, and day-by- 
day association with children under 
many varied circumstances qualifies 
them to deal in an understanding way 
with children. They are trained to ob- 
serve accurately, to analyze findings 
carefully, and to act constructively on 
the basis of facts at hand. 

Such teachers can readily be trained 
to undertake the specific duties of an 
adviser. Moreover, they will be better 
teachers because of this further ex- 
perience. The greatest benefit comes 
from the fact that these advisers carry 
over to their teaching an interest in 
the individual pupil which improves 
their teaching and their pupil relation- 
ships generally. 

A Secondary School Program 

Such is the philosophy on which 
the guidance program at the John Bur- 
roughs School is based. This secondary 
School is a co-educational, private, 
~ountry day school. It includes grades 
seven through twelve; and .its enroll- 
ment, limited to three hundred twenty- 
four pupils, is equally divided between 
boys and girls. 

The faculty of the John Burroughs 
School numbers twenty-eight full-time 
teachers and six part-time teachers. 
Twenty-six teachers are directly con- 
nected with the guidance program. 
There is a chairman of guidance, a 
school psychologist, and twenty-four 
principal and assistant advisers—all 
classroom teachers. 

Each adviser devotes about one hour 
a day to guidance work, sponsors a 
school activity, and teaches sixteen fifty- 
minute periods each week with an 
average total load of eighty-five pupils. 
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Over a period of years the number of 
classes for teachers has been reduced 
from five to four, the meeting time of 
classes from five to four times a week, 
and the total pupil load of a teacher 
from about one hundred five to eighty- 
five pupils. In this way teachers have 
been freed from some of their teaching 
duties to make them available for ad- 
visory work. During this period of 
years the school staff has been increased 
from twenty-two full-time teachers and 
four part-time teachers to its present 
size, while the enrollment remained 
deliberately constant. 


Individual Roles Define the Program 


The responsibilities of the various 
teachers connected with this guidance 
program indicate its nature. 


The chairman of guidance works 
in close cooperation with the director 
of the school in coordinating the entire 
program. He calls and presides at meet- 
ings of the advisory staff and has certain 
specific duties. He is responsible for 
planning vocational meetings for pupils 
and for assisting the school librarian in 
gathering suitable materials about voca- 
tions and vocational opportunities. He 
gives general direction to the program, 
but does not confer directly with 
pupils. 

The school psychologist administers 
the various reading, aptitude, and voca- 
tional preference tests and makes the 
results available to the advisers. One 
of her chief duties is to assist advisers 
in the study of pupils with major diffi- 
culties. In such cases the pupil is 
brought to the attention of the psycho- 
logist by the adviser, a complete study 
is worked out, and recommendations 
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for action are made. In anticipation of 
such work the psychologist regularly 
visits classes, activities, and advisory 
groups in order to become familiar with 
the nature of pupil experiences, pupil 
and teacher relationships, and pupil 
problems. 

The psychologist also helps the ad- 
viser in interpreting the results of tests 
and in conferring with pupils about 
them, assists the librarian in gathering 
materials about vocations, and helps 
with the in-service training of advisers. 


The adviser has direct responsibility 
for the day-by-day work of counseling 
pupils. There is one adviser and one as- 
sistant adviser for each group of twenty- 
seven pupils, called the advisory group. 
There are two advisory groups in each 
grade, one for boys and one for girls, 
forming a total of twelve such groups 
in the school. 


Data Comes from Varied Sources 


Advisers and their assistants obtain 
information about pupils from a num- 
ber of sources. Test records, group con- 
tacts, and conferences with boys and 
girls are included in these. 

The adviser has full access to the 
school files, which reveal past academic 
achievement (together with the com- 
ments of teachers about the pupil), his 
record on reading and aptitude tests, 
his participation in school activities and 
athletics, information about his health, 
his special interests, and his work ex- 
perience. 

Each adviser and assistant meet daily 
with the members of their group for a 
period of thirty minutes. Here the 
children are observed and information 
is gathered about them as they discuss 
matters, plan parties, and develop as- 
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sembly programs. When no discussion 
takes place the group studies, and work 
habits are noted. 

A private conference is held with 
each pupil about twice a year. These 
conferences vary in length and deal 
with a variety of matters such as the 
academic record, participation in school 
activities, use of leisure time, personal 
problems, study habits, friends, volun- 
teer summer work, choice of college, 
and vocational interests. 

The adviser arranges a conference 
about twice each year with parents of 
each pupil. The parent receives a full 
report of the pupil’s experience in_ the 
school and adds to the information 
which the adviser has. Study habits, 
hobbies, relationship with members of 
the family, social activities, family inter- 
ests, personal and summer experiences 
are discussed. 

A variety of other sources provide 
information which is useful. Often the 
adviser will have members of the ad- 
visory group in class. The adviser may 
be the sponsor of a school activity in 
which members of this advisory group 
participate, the coach of a school team, 
or a member of a luncheon group. All 
such situations are excellent for observ- 
ing children in a variety of circum- 
stances. 


Total Growth Is the Emphasis . 
Advisers assume direct responsibility 

for various aspects of pupil growth. 

Observation of and acquaintance with 

the total range of a youngster’s learn- 

ing experience make for more effective 

guidance. 


Academic experience 
The adviser plans the best possible 
program of studies for and with each 
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member of his group. These programs 
are decided upon in the spring for the 
following school year. They are a re- 
flection of such things as pupil interests 
and needs, past and present academic 
experience, native and reading ability, 
vocational interest, and college prefer- 
ence. 

The adviser is kept fully informed of 
the progress of the pupil’s work and re- 
ceives a formal report every four weeks 
from the teachers of each pupil. These 
reports indicate the quality of work 
being done and comment upon study 
habits, contribution to class discussion, 
appearance of written work, and work 
done beyond course requirements. 

These reports are used in pupil and 
parent conferences, in arranging pupil- 
teacher conferences, and in planning 
for extra teacher assistance. They may 
indicate the desirability of a change of 
program or they may indicate that some 
additional school activity should be en- 
couraged. 


Social development 


The adviser is prepared to help each 
member of his group achieve a happy 
school experience. This means that the 
pupil should have friends, be secure, 
have a feeling of belonging to the group, 
and be respected by his schoolmates. 
To help achieve these ends the adviser 
is on the alert to help the pupil make 
friends, to give him security through 
achievement, to give him a feeling of 
belonging by giving him responsibility 
and experience in working with others, 
and to help him become a respected 
member of the group through the de- 
velopment of his particular abilities. 

Effort is made to divide responsi- 
bility for various activities among all 
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the members of the group and to keep 
any one pupil from being involved in 
too many things. The advisory period 
is a clearing house, a place to report 
what is being done, to establish good 
personal relationships and respect for 
each other, and to use the entire re- 
sources of the school for the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of each child. 

The advisers of a given grade also 
plan two or three social parties each 
school year with the members of the 
grade. In the lower grades these parties 
are held in the late afternoon, and in 
the upper grades in the early evening. 
The advisers attend these parties and 
assist boys and girls in having a happy 
and valuable social experience. Op- 
portunity is given for observing chil- 
dren under normal conditions and of 
learning the social development each | 
needs most. 


Participation in activities 


One period of each school day is set 
aside for participation in such activi- 
ties as glee club, orchestra, dramatics, 
publications, fine arts, practical arts, 
photography, rifle practice, Junior Red 
Cross, and Junior Academy of Science. 
The adviser encourages and assists each 
member of his group to elect one ac- 
tivity each day. Later, if an activity 
is to be changed, the adviser is consulted 
and approval is secured for any con- 
templated change. 


Citizenship development 


The advisory group is the town coun- 
cil, the training ground for good 
citizens. The school is organized to 
give pupils a share in the responsibility 
for operating the school for the best 
interests of pupils and teachers. 
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These responsibilities are discussed 
and agreed upon in the legislative as- 
sembly, the student council, the stu- 
dent court, and the advisory group. 
The advisory group then initiates legis- 
lation and continues the discussion 
formally begun in the legislative as- 
sembly. Recommendations are made to 
the student council, the student court, 
and the social committee. 

Responsibility is also assumed in a 
wider sense. Children do volunteer work 
in hospitals and charitable institutions 
on Saturdays and during the summer. 
Each group contributes through school 
campaigns to welfare funds and carries 
on projects of assistance to local groups. 
For the past two years each grade has 
adopted a European orphan, which re- 
quires contributing a fixed sum of 
money each month, writing letters, and 


sending clothes and school supplies. 


Better Teaching Results 


It is important to note again that a 
program of guidance is effective to the 
degree that all members of the school 
staff are interested in the individual 
and his problems. But general concern, 
while a necessary condition, is not 
alone sufficient for a good guidance pro- 
gram. A well-organized staff of advisers 
is necessary to carry out the detailed 
duties of such work. These advisers 
should be chosen from the best teachers 
of the faculty, and relieved of enough 
teaching responsibility to carry on the 
work effectively. If such a program is 
followed, not only will the work of 
advising pupils have promise of success, 
but the teachers who engage in such 
work will become better teachers. 


At Guidance Program 
without Specialistsa— — 


ESTELLE BONNER 





This article, based on the experience of the teachers in the public 
schools of Salina, Kansas, is written by Estelle Bonner, a teacher in 


Phillips School. 


LONG BEFORE Roger Babson desig- 
nated Kansas as a part of the Magic 
Circle of the United States, the schools 
of Salina had begun the work of guid- 
ing their pupils toward sane, honest, 
practical, happy living. Not only have 
the Salina schools wished to make their 
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children conscious of their industrial 
and ‘agricultural legacy, but they also 
have planned very. consistently to give 
their pupils the desire to use their own 
talents and abilities in proving that 
clean, helpful, orderly living is truly 


happy living. 
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The teachers of Salina place much 
emphasis upon a clear understanding of 
the interests, abilities, and character 
needs of the individual child. In the 
school system, organized on the 6-3-3 
plan, with nine elementary schools en- 
rolling 3000 children, and three high 
schools with 2000 pupils, every attempt 
is made to recognize the unique worth 
in each individual. Thus, it is hoped that 
no child will find himself wearing any 
type of stigma. 

No matter where the pupils may be 
working—in the kindergartens which 
are a part of every elementary school; in 
the two special rooms for retarded chil- 
dren, one on the elementary and the 
other on the junior high level; in the 
regular classrooms throughout the city 
—the philosophy is the same. It is to 
encourage and help every child to de- 
velop into a socially desirable person 
through participation in group work 
and play. Because the children of today 
are to carry on the democratic tradi- 
tions of this country; it is felt important 
that they be given the knowledge, ap- 
preciation, and skills which will chal- 
lenge them when decisions are to be 
made, work to be done, and happiness 
to be achieved for all. 


Organization Came Naturally 


Although the schools of Salina had 
for a long time been doing all that was 
possible to reach those goals, the time 
came for organization of efforts and 
for concentrated program activities. So 
it was that the guidance program be- 
came extremely important to the staff 
of teachers. 

The program is a demonstration of 
what can be done without the help of 
a paid staff specialist. In the elementary 
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schools the staff consists of well- 
trained classroom teachers who co- 
operate in all plans for school better- 
ment. There are special teachers in art 
and music, a school nurse, some assisting 
half-day principals, and a director of 
elementary education. The superin- 
tendent of schools has shown great 
interest in the program and has given 
much help. 


Teachers Set Some Goals 


To approach the plan of a guidance 
program there were some meetings of 
the entire staff. Free discussion was 
sought and the opinions of the teach- 
ers were welcomed. After several of 
these meetings, it was discovered that 
all teachers had similar ideas as to what 
the goals of such a program should be. 
From the staff a city-wide committee 
was appointed to help knit the plan 
and to be a distributing agency for in- 
formation obtained. 

Three goals were outlined as possess- 
ing major importance in a beginning 
program. These were: 


—to help the individual make wise choices 
and adjustments 

—to provide each child with the most 
promising opportunities for growth to- 
ward social adequacy 

—to study and help those who face or 
develop special difficulties and handi- 
caps. 


After arriving at the major goals in 
guidance, the next step was to outline ° 
means for reaching those goals. Only by 
knowing all about a child that it is 
possible to know can any teacher hope 
to guide that child satisfactorily. And 
only by recognizing the needs of the 
school it serves can any guidance pro- 
gram become effective., 
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Records Play an Important Part 


There is a cumulative record for 
every child, beginning with his first 
contact with the Salina schools and 
continuing through to a satisfactory 
post-school adjustment. In case of 
transfer to another school, the record 
follows the child. This cumulative 
record gives the child’s verified birth- 
date, vital statistics relating to all mem- 
bers of the family, family background, 
home environment, marital status of 
both parents, the child’s complete 
health record, his scholastic record, 
group and individual testing results and 
dates, special aptitudes and interests, 
and some anecdotal observations of 
teachers as to personal and social de- 
velopment. 

Some of the information compiled: on 
the cumulative record is obtained from 
a printed sheet sent to the home. Much 
of it is received in visits to the home. 
These visits are most important facets 
in a program working toward parent- 
child-teacher mutual understandine and 
respect. 


Teacher-Parent Contacts Are Emphasized 


Last spring the teachers of the first 
grades asked to teach only half days 
during the first week of school in the 
fall so they could use the afternoons for 
group conferences with parents. The 
plan was so successful that it is being 
repeated next fall. The parents were so 
delighted with the conferences that they 
asked that many such experiences be 
shared. In addition, it was found that 
the plan of introducing the small sixes 
gradually to the whole-day schedule 
was gratifying. 

These group conferences are not con- 
fined to the first grades. Work parties, 
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presenting a full quarter-day’s work, 
are frequently given. These are followed 
by interviews with parents as desired. 
The parent-teacher interview is also 
used instead of report cards to parents 
in some grades. Parents, in many in- 
stances, prefer the interview and ask 
for it when they see the need. They, 
as well as teachers, see it as one of the 
best means of understanding the child’s 
needs and of arriving at the means of 
meeting difficulties and of challenging 
improvement and growth. 


The Role of Testing 


Another consideration in the pro- 
gram, and one which is of great im- 
portance, is the testing program. In 
planning and using a cumulative record 
system, it is evident that the inter- 
relation of the test scores and the cumu- 
lative record is the concern of all the 
staff. All results of the test are recorded 
immediately on the cumulative record, 
and form an integral part of it. The 
testing program includes: 


Intelligence Tests: 
1. Kuhlman-Anderson group test to 
all pupils in grades 2-6 
2. Stanford-Binet individual test to 
pupils whose group test results may 
be doubtful or low 


Achievement Tests: 

1. Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
test to all pupils entering first 
grade, early in the fall 
. Gates Silent Reading test to all 
pupils in grades 3-6 
. Spelling test to accompany the 
Day-by-Day speller in grades 3-6 
. Kansas Arithmetic test in grades 
3-6 

. Vision and Hearing tests, given by 
school nurse upon request by 
teachers. 
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The High School Carries On 

The measurement of the guidance 
program in the high schools this year 
includes the Gates Basic Reading test 
for the seventh grade, the Kuder In- 
terest Inventory for the ninth grade, 
the Henmon-Nelson Ability test for 
tenth and twelfth grades, and the Wash- 
burn Personality Inventory for the 
eleventh grade. A voluntary measure- 
ment in ten different fields is offered 
to all seniors. Approximately forty per- 
cent of the seniors elected to participate 
in the program this year. 

Aside from the testing program in 
the high schools, personal guidance is 
available to all students. Each high 
school has a dean of girls and a building 
principal. Each instructor is also per- 
sonally responsible for not more than 
thirty students. This homeroom group 
is advised in the selection of courses, 
participation in activities, the student 


point system, home relations, and per- 
sonal adjustment. 


In-Service Education for Laymen 
and Educators 

The guidance plan is succeeding and 
meeting the approval of the citizens. 
Parent-teacher associations have formed 
special study groups; extension courses 
in education and in children’s literature 
are being carried on in cooperation with 
the library and the local colleges; par- 
ents’ nights are planned; a speakers’ 
bureau, consisting of school staff mem- 
bers, has been asked for by civic clubs. 

An in-service training for teachers 
has been valuable. The Board of Edu- 
cation, the Salina Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Association for Childhood 
Education, the American Association of 
University Women, the Parent-Teacher 
Council, and the YWCA have cooper- 
ated in bringing four specialists in the 
field of guidance to Salina this year. 
Thus, by sharing the responsibilities 
and the help, Salina has been able to 
carry forward its guidance program to 
a creditable start. 





Conference on Educational Leadership Problems 


New York University’s School of Education and the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will jointly sponsor a conference on Problems of Educational 
Leadership on July 21-23. It will deal with the practical problems of educational leader- 
ship in these times. The program will include outstanding speakers, work groups on 
administrative, supervisory, and curriculum problems, a teaching aids exhibit and 
demonstration, social events, and one day at the United Nations Headquarters at 


Lake Success. 


This three-day conference will emphasize improvements in educational leadership 
for these times with special emphasis on curriculum development, supervision, and 
administration. 
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Guides to Methods and Materials 


What are the tools particularly fitted for carrying on guidance programs? 
Are there special techniques I should know about? Where can I find more 
materials P The authors of the three articles which follow give answers to all 
these problems. Suggested techniques for improving the quality of learning; 
an objective treatment of the place of varied procedures, tests, and methods; 
and a comprehensive bibliography of further sources of information are 


included in this section. 








Eliminating Blacks to. Learning 


Courtesy Battle Creek (Mich.) Schools 








KATHRYN FEYEREISEN 


Some blocks to learning and the treatment for removing them are 
described here by Kathryn Feyereisen, assistant professor of education 
at Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


ALMOST UNIVERSALLY, teachers, 
principals, and supervisors believe that 
a superior quality of classroom guidance 
will ultimately produce a superior 
quality of learning in the school. There 
is less agreement, however, about the 
ways in which it may be accomplished. 
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Some educators attempt to improve 
learning -by placing major emphasis on 
the improvement of reading, arithmetic, 
and other skills. They allow the find- 
ings from intensive studies of the 
mechanics involved in these skills to 
take precedence over all other con- 
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siderations in their teaching procedures 
and assume that this kind of guidance 
is the most significant part of teaching. 
For example, when a ten-year-old child 
experiences difficulty in learning to 
read, these teachers suggest getting 
a tutor for him or putting him into a re- 
medial class where the defects in the 
logically and sequentially organized 
system can be remedied to produce 
ten-year-old reading performance. 
They assume such action to be a part 
of classroom guidance for the child. 

Other educators maintain that the 
approach to classroom guidance lies 
in providing an interesting and stimu- 
lating environment where learning takes 
place incidentally. Those children who 
are not ready for certain learnings may 
take time to mature sufficiently for 
readiness to develop. In this approach 
the chief function of the teacher is that 
of arranging the kinds of experiences 


through which each child may become 
ready for learning those skills, attitudes, 
and habits which function in life situa- 


tions. 

Both of these concepts, less rigidly 
conceived and interpreted, may become 
part of a broader concept of the ways 
in which desirable learnings may best 
take place. This more expanded con- 
cept requires a clarification of the learn- 
ings to be improved; an understanding 
of cause-and-effect relationships in 
learning and non-learning; and a variety 
of techniques, procedures, or treat- 
ments which may be utilized in satis- 
fying needs and removing blocks to 
learning. 


VaALuEs GOVERN OPERATION 


In planning for classroom guidance, 
it is necessary to come to a decision 
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regarding the central purpose of ele- 
mentary education and the specific 
values which guide teachers in working 
with children. If one accepts the idea 
that the role of the school is to de- 
velop individuals who are capable of 
perpetuating, refining, and improving 
the quality of democratic living, he 
must project the values he considers 
most important. Illustrative of “the 
broader concept of method” are these: 
(1) clarifying values, attitudes, beliefs, 
and opinions upon which individuals 
and groups are acting; (2) developing 
self-direction; (3) helping children to 
understand the social structure and so- 
cial processes; (4) guiding children in 
the learning of skills which are needed 
in meeting living requirements; and (5) 
helping children to use the arts daily 
in ways that are creatively significant 
to themselves and society.’ 

Needless to say, the educational ob- 
jectives of the school can be realized 
only to the extent that teachers are 
capable of living with children so as to 
bring about the desired outcomes. The 
teacher is the key person in putting into 
operation the processes by which chil- 
dren can come to lead personally satisf y- 
ing and socially useful lives in the 
school and in the society. Teachers 
must understand the needs and motiva- 
tion which underlie behavior, and they 
must be skillful in redirecting unwhole- 
some behavior into channels which are 
acceptable to society as well as satis- 
factory to the child. Teachers must 
discover possible causes of non-learn- 
ing and devise treatment for removing 
blocks to learning. This is an exceed- 
ingly intricate and complicated job for 


1 Louis E. Raths, Graduate Seminar, Ohio State 
University, 1946. 
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the skilled and competent profession- 
ally-trained teacher. 


BLocks To LEARNING 


Having agreed upon the objectives 
of the guidance program, the next step 
would seem to be that of examining 
critically some causes of non-learning 
in the school. Newer theories imply 
that the causes are multiple and inter- 
related and involve the whole person- 
ality of the individual and the nature 
of his environment. Raths? identifies 
some of these causes: frustrated emo- 
tional needs, conflicts in values, intense 
personal problems, over-loaded life 
schedules, poor health, remoteness of 
goals, the social structure, and environ- 
mental blocks. 

Such vital factors as interest, motive, 
and purpose, related to the satisfaction 
or the thwarting of emotional needs, 
are thought to have a direct bearing 
upon wholehearted effort in goal 
achievement. Conflicts in values ap- 
parent between members of the socio- 
economic levels in the class structure 
are thought to produce confusion and 
dissatisfaction in the lives of children 
and to be a destructive influence upon 
learning. When worries about home 
and family become over-burdening to 
children, they may affect the quality of 
learning in the school. When too much 
of living is crowded into the child’s 
twenty-four hour schedule, he may be- 
come overwhelmed with the variety 
of activities claiming his time and 
energies to the detriment of learning in 
the school. Poor health has long been 
considered a cause of non-learning and 
yet little evidence has been obtained 


2 Louis E. Raths and Graduate Students at Ohio 
State University, 1946. 
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to show the direct bearing of under- 
nourishment, or diseased tonsils, or 
other infections upon the learning of 
reading or arithmetic. When children 
engage in activities which seem to have 
no useful purpose or vital interest to 
them, when the goals are remote and 
even out of reach, there is question 
that much learning can result. 

There is evidence in research to show 
a direct relationship between social ac- 
ceptability and socio-economic status 
of children in the public schools, and 
the implication is that the social struc- 
ture may have deleterious effects upon 
learning in some cases. Likewise, en- 
vironmental blocks may include ar- 
rangements or circumstances in which a 
child finds himself under the jurisdic- 
tion of too many adults in the home, or 
in which he lives in crowded quarters, 
is deprived of outdoor play arrange- 
ments, is faced with the loss of a parent, 
or is moved about from school to 
school. It is a part of classroom guid- 
ance to give these blocks serious consid- 
eration in designing school living. 


TREATMENT FOR REMOVING 
LEARNING BLockKs 


Thus far, in planning for better guid- 
ance in the classroom, the teacher has 
formulated objectives and studied be- 
havior in terms of possible causation of 
non-learning. So much has been writ- 
ten about what may be done to further 
the growth and development of the 
child who learns easily and well, that 
the emphasis here is placed on what 
to do with those children who seem to 
be blocked in their learning and who 
are considered more or less as misfits 
in school. The kinds of treatment or 
therapy can be applied with groups 
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and with individuals as needed. Some 
of them have their origins in clinical 
psychology and have not been em- 
ployed widely in classrooms or modi- 
fied for purposes of school living. They 
are offered, not as patterns to be fol- 
lowed in any situation, but as sug- 
gestive of w hat may be involved in the 
process of meeting ‘needs and removing 
blocks to learning that may be caused 
by repeated thwarting of needs. 


Direct Needs Therapy 

This treatment means a direct effort 
to meet, insofar as possible in the school 
situation, the child’s need for belong- 
ing, achievement, economic security, 
freedom from overburdening fear and 
guilt, love and affection, sharing in de- 
cisions which concern his welfare, un- 
derstanding the world, and developing 
common concerns. 


Some critics say that in terms of 


clarity of analysis, direct needs therapy 


is not a separate kind of treatment but 
that it permeates the entire process of 
meeting needs. Used experimentally it 
has been found to be of value in con- 
tributing to a point of view regarding 
treatment. It means that the teacher 
recognizes the uniqueness of every 
child, that behavior is caused and that 
the causal factors may lie in the early 
life of the child, that the child develops 
according to his own rate of growth, 
that each child must be accepted emo- 
tionally as he is, and that each child is 
considered educable and worthy of the 
teacher’s best efforts in school living. 


Direct Experience Therapy 

Through this treatment the teacher 
attempts to arrange opportunities for 
the child to experience emotional satis- 
factions. The teacher sets the stage so 
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that children interact in such a way as 
to bring success in human relationships. 

Through experience treatment the 
child may, at times, meet mild frustra- 
tion on such occasions when he makes 
wrong choices in dealing with his age- 
mates. Since this is considered a part of 
the learning process for him, he is 
guided in such a way that it becomes 
clear to him how his actions brought 
failure. He is then given opportunities 
to try again for more successful out- 
comes. This type of treatment is ar- 
ranged in such a way as to make the 
means of achieving goals, and directing 
purposes toward socially accepted ways 
of achieving them, important to chil- 
dren. He learns to sense the relationship 
of means to ends in all that he does. 


Non-Directive Therapy 


Developed by Carl Rogers, this 
therapy is used in clinical counseling. 
It involves the creation of a free, per- 
missive situation—one in which the 
counselor or the teacher does not probe, 
pass judgments, make suggestions, or 
give advice, but allows the child free- 
dom to express whatever is uppermost 
in his mind. Feelings, ideas, attitudes, 
and beliefs may be expressed freely in 
an atmosphere of trust and confidence. 
The teacher may reflect back to the 
child his feelings and attitudes without 
interpreting. or censoring them. In the 
counseling situation the child is com- 
pletely free to talk about anything he 
wishes and to express feelings without 
fear that he will be punished or that 
his statements might be repeated. 

The time is set for the counseling 
period, and limits are placed in ad- 
vance. For example, if the period is to 
be a half-hour, the child knows that 
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he has just a half-hour to say anything 
he pleases. It is important that there 
be strict adherence to the limits of the 
time set in advance. At the close of 
the period the teacher may ask the 
child if he wishes to come again to 
talk about his problems, and if he does, 
the time and place are agreed upon. It 
is significant to note that in non-di- 
rective therapy the child is free to ex- 
press feelings, anxieties, and worries in 
a situation where they are accepted 
and reflected back to him without in- 
terpretation, questions, or indictments. 
His problems remain his to work out as 
he recognizes what he feels. Problems 
of the child do not become the prob- 
lems of the teacher to be worked out 
at her direction. Catharsis is the initial 
phase of the non-directive therapeutic 
experience, and it precedes clarifica- 
tion and insight on the part of the 
child in regard to his behavior. 


Value-Analysis Treatment 


In using this therapy the teacher 
may face the child with an interpreta- 
tion. She does not claim that her in- 
terpretation is the correct one or that 
it is the only construction of his at- 
titudes and values. She may say to a 


child, “It seems to me that when 
younger children are in trouble on the 
playground, you usually try to help 
them get a fair deal. When you are 
on safety patrol, you are friendly and 
kind to the kindergarten boys and girls. 
When little children come into the cor- 
ridors with snow on their clothing, 
you help them brush it off before they 
go into their classrooms. These things 
seem to indicate that you think it is a 

ood thing to be helpful to. younger 
children. Is this right?” 
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Or she may say, “Tom, you seem to 
show by your behavior that you like 
to run in the halls; you tear down the 
stairways on the left side of the steps; 
you push other children out of your 
way at the drinking fountain; and 
sometimes you slam the door in other 
children’s faces. These things suggest 
that you believe a person should think 
only of himself. He doesn’t have an 
obligation to consider the rights of 
others. He doesn’t have to abide by the 
agreements of the group. Others do, 
but you do not have to. Is this the way 
you feel about it? Is this what you are 
trying to show?” This i ig a part of the 
clarifying function of teaching through 
the technique of value-analysis. 


Environmental Therapy 


Making use of environmental re- 
sources to satisfy needs is involved in 
this treatment. It means changing not 
only the material environment but 
also groupings of children. Color and 
harmony in the arrangement of the 
classroom is considered here. Children 
can help make plans for improving 
the comfort and beauty of the school. 
Not only are the classrooms consid- 
ered in this respect, but the entire 
school building, since both are equally 
important aspects of the child’s total 
environment. 

Likewise the personnel in the school 
is considered—other teachers, the prin- 
cipal, matron, cafeteria workers, and 
custodians. People in the community are 
welcomed into the school as they con- 
tribute to the on-going activities. Par- 
ents come and go with ease and familiar- 
ity. Purposeful effort to make the best 
use of such resources is a part of en- 
vironmental therapy. 
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Direct Guidance Therapy 


Planning is the key word in this 
treatment. It involves planning with 
groups of children for the tasks they 
undertake, as well as laying out a course 
for action to insure success in the de- 
velopment of skill and competence in 
problem solving. Sometimes arbitrary 
decisions must be made by the teacher 
to insure the saftey of children; but, 
in general, the children can help to 
shape group policy. This does not mean 
that they do as they wish in ev ery case, 
but that they give thoughtful considera- 
tion to the ‘problems, offer suggestions 
as to possible sOlutions, weigh the values 
involved, project consequences, and 
come to a consensus through this proc- 
ess. Direct help is given by the teacher 
when it is requested as children work 
on individual problems. 

This treatment may include a direct 
effort to evaluate with children what 
they have done, to help them see the 
results of the work and planning, to 
find defects in it, and to make better 
suggestions from the new vantage point. 
This does not mean that the teacher 
does the evaluating, but that she pro- 
vides the opportunities for children to 
discuss the products of their activities 
in such a way as to bring growth in the 
process of evaluating. It further means 
pointing out other possibilities for sub- 
sequent experiences in related fields. 

Time and time again children bring 
quarrels and fights into the classroom 
from the playground or gymnasium, 
and it is inevitable that their feelings of 
bitterness and resentment toward some 
individuals come with them. The 
teacher helps the children deal with 
such situations by making suggestions 
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as to how the difficulty can be settled 
before the children attempt to go on 
with their work. At times she may sug- 
gest that the children sit at an unoc- 
cupied table and discuss their trouble. 
She may Or may not enter the con- 
ciliatory conferences of the children, 
since they are competent in many cases 
to arbitrate without adult help. She 
may ask them to let her know their 
decisions, and again, she may just notice 
when matters seem to be cleared to the 
satisfaction of everyone. In this way 
the teacher makes it possible for emo- 
tional tensions to relax through first 
giving them a chance to break out into 
the open and then be resolved in rational 
consideration of the problem where 
feelings are verbalized. 


Skills Therapy 


Since it is the job of the school to 
help children develop skills to do the 
tasks required in living, the teacher 
must help them gain such skills at 
their own developmental levels. The 
need to achieve implies that children 
must attain some degree of success in 
tasks they set for themselves. They 
want to learn to meet the requirements 
of situations, and they want to acquire 
the skills that will help them do this. 
Skills are developed in relation to the 
child’s purposes, drives, interests, and 
emotional needs. Skills may be taught 
out of this relationship, but it is doubt- 
ful that they are learned. 

The older view regarding skills was 
that they could be taught best by 
direct instruction, drill, and practice 
without taking into account the factor 
of purpose. This older view regarding 
the learning skills was based on the 
doctrines of formal discipline and 
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specific objectives which have been 
shown to be untenable. Regarding the 
acquisition of skills,. Prescott states: 


“No reasonable person will deny the high 
desirability of training our children to use 
language accurately and effectively, to un- 
derstand quantitative relationships, and to 
manipulate figures speedily and accurately. 
But a good deal of evidence exists that these 
skills can be acquired most easily and rapidly 
as by-products of other activities and experi- 
ences. When children are eager to find out 
and express something which seems vitally 
important to their own lives, because it 
touches one or another of their personality 
needs, they are quick to acquire the number 
and language skills that will help them learn 
and assimilate experience.” 3 


Skills therapy operates when teach- 
ers guide experiences in the school so 
that meaningful relationships are seen 
by the children and so that skills are 
learned functionally in experience. Re- 
pressive techniques for the acquisition of 
skills are rejected as harmful to the 
growing personalities of children and as 
frustrating to their emotional needs. 


Role Therapy 


Role therapy originated from the use 
of psychodrama as a catharsis for get- 
ting rid of tensions and residual feel- 
ings which block learning. The work 
of Moreno and Jennings are outstand- 
ing in this treatment dealing with 
spontaneity and flexibility of person- 
ality.* In role therapy, situations may 
be set up in which children play a 


3 Daniel Prescott, Emotion and the Educative 
Process. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 


Education, 1938, p. 213. 
4 Moreno, J. L., and Jennings, H. H., “Advances 


in Sociometric Technique,” Sociometric Review. 
Hudson, N. Y.: New York State Training School 
for Girls, 1936. Now available as Sociometric Con- 
trol Studies of Grouping and Regrouping, Sociom- 
etry Monographs, No. 7. New York: Beacon House, 
1945. 
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number of unrehearsed roles in scenes 
which are similar to the problems faced 
in living. Usually the roles are self- 
chosen. This is a way of helping chil- 
dren feel as another probably feels in 
a given situation which is problematic. 

Not only the players, but also the 
audience participates in psychodrama. 
The director is active and leads the 
movement of the acting while at the 
same time he keeps the interest of the 
members of the audience in a state of 
absorbed attention during the entire 
performance. When the scene has been 
acted, the teacher or director analyzes 
with the children the course of the 
action. 

For example, a scene might be acted 
where a visiting baseball team played a 
game with the school team. At the 
game some of the children from the 
home school “booed” the players of 
the rival school. The problem might 
be taken up through the use of psycho- 
drama where a group of children act 
out the episode of the “booing.” Since 
the action is kept fluid and moving at 
a rapid rate, children may become 
angry and say cutting things to each 
other in acting the situation. An angry 
retort usually brings forth the same 
type of response from other children 
and the quarrel gets worse instead of 
better. 

When the acting stops, the statements 
of individuals are examined in terms 
of their consequences in the situation. 
The teacher or director may ask ques- 
tions such as, “When Jerry said, “Take 
your team back to the woods,’ how did 
you feel? What did you reply? How 
did the reply help or-hinder the situa- 
tion?” 

Several children may be called upon 
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to act the same situation, and roles may 
be reversed to give many children op- 
portunities to experience the feelings 
‘of the characters in the drama. This 
means has been called a way of educat- 
ing emotions. There is some question 
whether this method should be used 
with very young children. 


Shock Therapy 


There are times when something 
startling should be done to improve 
behavior in a situation. When one looks 
over his own developmental experiences, 
he can recount a few instances in which 
a shock helped to clarify values or im- 
prove situations in some way. In 


general, this treatment should be used 
sparingly and with caution at such 
times as the teacher has thought through 
the consequences of the treatment to 
the individual personality. In general, 
it should not be used in anger or 
thoughtlessly on the part of the teacher. 


When it is used, it should be followed 
with other kinds of therapy to assure 
integrative effects to personality. 


Rest Therapy 


There are times when a child be- 
comes fatigued and needs rest more 
than he needs the planned routine of 
the school day. Many children do not 
get sufficient sleep at home—many have 
unsatisfactory sleeping arrangements. 
Although most schools are not equipped 
for resting, there are usually ways to 
arrange for a child to rest in some 
quiet place. 

Where such an arrangement is made, 
it is often wise for a teacher to allow 
a child to take a nap or lie quietly for 
a time during the school day. When a 
child is having trouble in his human 
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relationships and when everything 
seems wrong for him, rest treatment 
may, help to restore his equilibrium. It 
is hoped that newer school buildings 
will be constructed with this need in 
mind. 


Bibliotherapy 

This treatment involves the use of 
reading for therapeutic purposes. Books, 
if carefully selected, may help a child 
see his counterpart in a story, thus 
identifying himself with another indi- 
vidual or group having the same anxie- 
ties and facing the same problems in 
living. The child follows the fictional 
characters and sees ways in which 
they arrive at successful solutions to 
problems, how they resolve their inner 
conflicts to make happy adjustments. 
This type of treatment may be either 
preventive or corrective. 

Counseling may or may not ac- 
company the reading of the books. 
Teachers use wise judgments as to 
when a child is ready to discuss a 
book read for therapeutic purposes. 
The caution should be given that the 
teacher does not attempt to change 
behavior by prescribing moralizing 
stories. This is not the purpose of 
bibliotherapy. It i$ in the process of 
identification that the technique finds 
its sound psychological basis for 
therapy. 


Medical Therapy 

Teachers become sensitive to the 
need of a child for medical treatment. 
They notice when a child has infected 
tonsils or when he suffers from infec- 
tions and organic disorders of many 
kinds. They notice when a child does 
not gain ‘weight over an extended 
period of time. They observe visual and 
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hearing difficulties. In such cases, they 
refer the child and his parents to the 
proper medical authorities. 

Though teachers are not responsible 
for medical therapy, they may be in- 
strumental in getting the child to the 
proper persons for treatment. School 
physicians have suggested that the 
teacher be responsible for gathering 
data for the case history preceding re- 
ferals of children to them for examina- 
tion and treatment. 


RESEARCH INDICATES IMPROVED 
LEARNING 


In a study made during the school 
year of 1946-47 at Phillips and Willard 
Elementary Schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, the above processes were put into 
operation in experimental third, fourth, 
and fifth grade groups. As a result of 
organized efforts to satisfy some of the 
emotional needs of eight, nine, ten, and 
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eleven-year-old children in the class- 
rooms, significant gains were made in 
reading and arithmetic performance, 
social acceptability, mental maturity, 
and general school effectiveness. Space 
does not permit including here the 
verifying data; but evidence was 
brought to bear on the hypothesis that 
as organized efforts are made to satisfy 
the emotional needs of pre-adolescents 
in ordinary classroom situations, learn- 
ing is improved and its quality enriched. 

Teachers who try to understand 
children’s needs and who are success- 
fully using the therapies described here 
carefully avoid dogmatic application of 
these treatments in classroom guidance. 
Rather, they find that in the situational 
demands of everyday school living each 
kind of treatment becomes a “natural” 
to an understanding and skillful teacher 
who is, above all things, truly a compan- 
ion and friend to children. 
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RUTH STRANG 








These guidance techniques are presented by Ruth Strang, a professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


UNLESS CUMULATIVE RE- 
CORDS, tests, and other techniques 
contribute to the main purpose of a 
guidance program, they are worse than 
useless. This purpose may be stated 
very simply: to help every pupil dis- 
cover and develop his best potentialities 
for his personal happiness and social 
usefulness. 
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Under present conditions large num- 
bers of children do not realize their 
potentialities, they fail to use the re- 
sources within themselves to make the 
most of themselves. This indicates the 
need for guidance services. 

If we analyze the simple statement of 
purpose given above, we find it falls 
into three main parts: 
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To help every pupil discover his 
potentialities—this is the child 
study part of the process 


To provide the experiences needed 
by every pupil—this is the cur- 
riculum aspect 


To help every pupil choose, secure, 
and succeed in the experiences 
he needs—this is the guidance em- 
phasis. 


Usk oF TECHNIQUES IN CHILD 
StubY AND GUIDANCE 


Watching the Child at Work 


The most widely used technique is 
observation. Every teacher uses it to 
some extent. Even the harrassed teacher 
who teaches a class of forty pupils in 
a formal type of school learns something 
about individual pupils from being with 
them for at least one period a day. 

The teacher who has had training in 
guidance techniques will make more 
significant and systematic observations. 
He will have an idea of what kind of 
behavior is likely to be most significant 
from the standpoint of child and adoles- 
cent development. With this knowledge 
in mind he will note pupils’ relation- 
ship with adults and with other boys 
and girls; their response to criticism, 
failure, frustration; their interests and 
special abilities; evidences of their in- 
itiative and responsibility; their work 
habits and learning ability. He will be 
aware of the kind of first impression 
pupils make on him, because first im- 
pressions are important in initiating 
a circular response of relationships. In 
brief, the teacher will learn from obser- 
vation alone a great deal about indi- 
vidual children in his class. 
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Teachers vary greatly in the extent 
and quality of their understanding of 
children. If a visitor asks a number of 
teachers, “What do you know about 
so-and-so?” indicating a particular 
pupil, he will find some teachers who 
merely say, “He’s lazy,” or “He doesn’t 
make any trouble.” 

Another teacher gives the following 
detailed information: “Oh, that boy is 
very much concerned about his grades; 
he stops at my desk every day to ask 
how he is doing. He was very dissatis- 
fied with ‘C’ on his report card last 
quarter. He showed me his marks on 
other cards, which were mostly ‘B’s.’ 
He says his father ‘really gets after him 
when he doesn’t make all ‘B’s’ at least.’ 
One period I observed him for fifteen 
minutes while the class was having a 
study period. This is the record I jotted 
down: 

11:00—Looked around the room. 

11:01—Worked on_ his _ notebook, 
copying from text into his 
notebook. 

:04—Talked with girl across the 

aisle. 

11:06—Dropped books on the floor. 

11:07—Picked up books. 

11:09—Looked for something in his 


desk. 
11:11—Talked to boy in front of him. 


“Of the fifteen minutes, he spent only 


three minutes in study—or what 
seemed to be study. This detailed ob- 
servation confirmed my general impres- 
sion that he wasted most of his study 
period. His span of attention is short. 
He seems to have a language difficulty, 
but this does not prevent his talking to 
other pupils. He depends on rote mem- 
ory rather than giving the thought in his 
own words. He frequently stutters and 
shows jerky movements of the head. 
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His nervoysness may be partly due to 
parent pressure. It seems to me his 
father is expecting a higher quality of 
work than the boy can do. I find him 
a likeable boy and feel that I should 
be doing more to help him.” 

These observations are good as far 
as they go; they have a number of 
strong points. The teacher’s relationship 
with the boy was apparently friendly. 
She liked him and he was not afraid to 
tell her a little about his father’s atti- 
tude toward his school grades. She 
noted a language and speech difficulty, 
and attempted a more detailed check on 
his study habits than most teachers 
make. She went beyond objective ob- 
servation to speculate about the reason 
for his “‘nervousness.” 

At this point, however, the teacher 
was not prepared to go further. With- 
out background. in the dynamics of 
child behavior and guidance, she does 
not know what the facts mean nor what 
use she can make of them. 


Confirming Impression with Fact 


She feels the need of a check on her 
impression that the father is expecting 
the boy to do school work beyond his 
ability. The Binet test administered by 
a trained psychologist would help her 
to answer her question about the boy’s 
potential mental ability. Teachers’ esti- 
mates of pupils’ intelligence are inac- 
curate—at least they do not correspond 
with the results of intelligence tests. In 
some instances, the teacher may have 
made a better estimate than the test 
of the individual’s day-by-day func- 
tioning intelligence, but it would be 
helpful for her to know whether he 
could do better under the favorable 
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conditions of individual testing. Even a 
test such as the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, that yields both a 
verbal and a performance score, would 
give her a better basis for knowing 
whether the boy could do better aca- 
demic work if lie would put forth more 
effort. 

Most of the observations teachers 
make are never recorded. They are 
used immediately in helping a pupil, or 
they may form part of the teacher’s gen- 
eral i impression of the individual. 

Unrecorded observations fall short of 
maximum usefulness. They do not show 
trends in mental, physical, social, and 
emotional development. They do not 
clearly show relationships of factors in 
any one period of time, as, for exam- 
ple, the relationship between a slump 
in school work and parents’ getting a 
divorce, a serious illness, or an exacting 
part-time job. If parents come to dis- 
cuss their child’s school progress, the 
teacher cannot supply enough evidence 
to present a convincing developmental 
picture. Moreover, it is patently im- 
possible for a teacher to remember all 
the personal data useful in understand- 
ing thirty or forty pupils. 


Trends Are Apparent 


Here’s where the cumulative record 
comes in. Recording facts about the 
family background, test results, marks, 
work experience, leisure-time activities 
and interests, special accomplishments, 
health, educational and vocational goals 
or plans, and personality tendencies as 
different teachers have observed them is 
not an impossible task for a grade 
teacher, a teacher-counselor, or a home- 
room teacher who serves as counselor 
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for thirty or forty pupils. Reading 
across the usual cumulative record card, 
the teacher can see trends from year to 
year. Reading down, he can see rela- 
tionships among school achievement, 
health, intelligence as measured by tests, 
and other factors. 

Recently the question has been in- 
sistently asked: Are cumulative records 
necessary? Can one not get more vital 


information by interviewing the pupil? . 


Does he not have the resources within 
himself to understand himself and to 
realize his potentialities? 

While realizing the values of the non- 
directive or client-centered interview, 
we do not think it should be used ex- 
clusively in school situations. In the 
first place, it takes more hours than the 
teacher counselor could possibly devote 
to interviewing; in the second, the non- 
directive approach is not suitable to 
some individuals. And third, many prob- 
lems of educational guidance, reading 
difficulty, and vocational guidance re- 
quire special diagnostic procedures and 
information. 

In fact, in any kind of case, the cumu- 
lative record gives the interviewer a 
running start—an initial background for 
understanding the pupil. With this fac- 
tual knowledge, the interviewer is able 
to reflect more accurately and realis- 
tically the feelings and insights that the 
pupil expresses. The pupil takes the re- 
sponsibility for gaining a better under- 
standing of himself, of his relationships, 
and of the world in which he lives. It 
is the role of the counselor to facilitate 
this process. By means of test results and 
other information on previously con- 
sulted cumulative records, both. coun- 
selor and counselee are helped to move 
forward in their thinking and planning. 
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Pointers from Outside the Classroom 


Observation of pupils’ social relations 
may be extended by means of the 
sociometric technique. This is a simple 
device for recording pupils’ choices of 
the persons with whom they would like 
to be associated in some real activity. 
When the choices are charted, it is easy 
to see who are chosen by many and 
who are chosen by none ond rejected 


-by many. 


The teacher’s impressions of the par- 
ents gained from conversation with the 
pupil may be far from reality. He may 
have given a distorted picture of the 
parents and their relations to him. A)- 
though it is very important for the 
teacher to get into the pupil’s world 
and see it through his eyes, there is 
danger in not having a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the family. For this, social 
work skills are most valuable. 

These are only a few examples of 
how techniques of child study aid teach- 
ers in understanding their pupils as per- 
sons in a social environment. 


Use oF TECHNIQUES IN CURRICULUM 
REVISION 


If information is collected through 
observation, testing, and other tech- 
niques, it certainly should be used in 
curriculum revision as well as in guid- 
ance. What better way could there be 
of providing all the pupils with thé ex- 
periences they need than by system- 
atically studying their cumulative rec- 
ords? Their scores on reading tests 
indicate the wide range of interest and 
difficulty needed in the books that are 
provided for them. The data on home 
background suggests real problems of 
living that pupils should learn to solve 
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in school. Their educational and voca- 
tional plans show special kinds of train- 
ing that are needed. By means of this 
close alliance with child study and guid- 
ance, persons concerned with the cur- 
riculum can be sure that a “lush en- 
vironment” is provided for all the 
pupils. 


USE OF 


TO IMPROVE THE 
‘TECHNIQUES 


How 


Observation, tests, interviews, and 
cumulative records are all 
schools to some extent, but few teach- 
ers have learned to use them skill- 
fully. This is not the fault of teachers; 
they have had little or no preparation 


for their guidance work. 


Prepare Teachers to Guide 


In teachers colleges, students should 
have instruction and practice in observa- 
tion, in the interpretation and use of test 
results and cumulative records, 
interviewing. Prospective teachers can 
observe children in films or real chil- 


and 


dren in classes or clubs; write anecdotal 
records of the most significant behavior; 
criticize, and suggest ways in 
their can be 


discuss, 


which observation im- 
proved, 

A real cumulative 
mimeographed and given to every mem- 
ber of the teachers college class to study 


with different questions in mind. What 


record can be 


kind of a pupil is described in the rec- 


used in 


ord? What are his needs for guidance? 
What special abilities and talents has 
he? What can the school do to help 
him develop his potentialities? Recorded 
interviews! can be dramatized as a 
springboard for the discussion of the 
technique of interviewing. 

The sociodramatic or role playing 
technique is useful in bridging the gap 
between knowledge of what to do and 
actual facility in doing it. A situation 
involving guidance is selected and made 
as real as possible to the persons playing 
the roles and to the audience. For ex- 
ample, the situation selected might be 
that of a new teacher visiting the home 
of one of her “problem pupils” at the 
beginning of the school year. One per- 
son plays the role of the mother and 
others in turn play the role of the 
teacher. The group has the opportunity 
to see how different persons handle the 
situation. The discussion that follows 
brings out important principles and pro- 
cedures of interviewing. 

Similar methods—films, 
tions, role playing, practice in observa- 
tion and interviewing, analysis and syn- 
thesis of data on cumulative records, 
and discussion—may all be used in help- 
ing teachers-in-service to improve the 
quality of their counseling and group 


dramatiza- 


work. 
Educational Guidance: Its Prin- 
Chapter VI. New York: The 
1947. 


1 Strang, Rot. 
ciples and Practice, 
Macmillan Company, 





The Community School 


Accounts wanted! 


The committee responsible for a publication on the community school is 


asking the ASCD membership and readers of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP to help in the 


preparation by supplying accounts. 


Details of the type of material needed are given in the 


April News Exchange. If you did not receive an April News Exchange, send to the ASCD 
office for a copy. Won't you help this committee by supplying material? Thank you. 
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Guidance in the School Program 


Suggested Readings. 


C. GILBERT WRENN and LYLE O. ESTENSON 








C. Gilbert Wrenn is professor of educational psychology, and Lyle O. 
Estenson is a graduate assistant in educational psychology, College of 


Education, University of Minnesota. 


GUIDANCE as an integral part of the 
school program has been receiving an 
amazing amount of attention within 
comparatively recent years. Up to the 
past eight or ten years, it was an un- 
usual publication that presented guid- 
ance as an integrated part of the total 
school program. Most of the references 
had to do with presentation of the guid- 
ance function as something new and 
separate from the ordinary curriculum. 
The presentation was ordinarily made 
by those who had specialized in the 


field and might, therefore, be thought 


to be “riding their hobby horse.” Of 
recent years, the change upon the part 
of administrators and educational 
thinkers has been quite noteworthy. 
(GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 

One of the earlier references which 
gave considerable attention to guidance 
as a part of the school program was the 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Eudca- 
tion (16). Chapter I of this volume, and 
succeeding chapters which were re- 
lated to it by the yearbook committee, 
presented a new concept of guidance as 
part of and integrated into the ordinary 
functions of the school. 

This classic volume has been fol- 
lowed, interestingly enough, by similar 
concepts of guidance in the Forty-fifth 
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Yearbook (17) of the same society, pub- 
lished in 1946 and on the topic of ad- 
ministration. In this volume such sen- 
tences as the following are not uncom- 

on: “Guidance should be regarded as 
an integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram.” Mackenzie, in particular, in this 
same volume (17: 20-52), discusses the 
development and administration of both 
curriculum and pupil services with the 
emphasis on pupil-planning and self- 
direction. This curriculum, designed to 
aid the students with their needs, in- 
terests, and concerns, is in tune with 
modern needs. 

Equally specific on guidance are 
other recent publications such as Al- 
berty’s volume on reorganization of 
the school curriculum (2), the publica- 
tion of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission on Education for All American 
Youth (15), and the much more recent 
report of the National Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education (6). All of 
these stress the need for a total school 
curriculum giving attention to individ- 
ual needs in which the instructional 
group and individual counseling func- 
tions are fused. 

This recognition on the part of edu- 
cational curriculum thinkers and edu- 
cational administrators shows the vital 
part the guidance function now plays 
in the modern school program. A recent 
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report by a sub-committee of the North 
Central Association (21) does the same 
thing in very specific fashion, outlining 
the role of guidance services and speci- 
fic functions to be performed in such 
terms as collection of information re- 
garding pupils, organization and ad- 
ministration of a counseling program, 
use of community resources, placement, 
and such functions. Horn (g) describes 
the typical process of development of 
a guidance program, with organiza- 
tional patterns given from different 
school systems. Illustrations from work- 
ing programs are also emphasized in the 
text by Erickson and Happ (7). 

Some recent references outline the 
development of specific school guidance 
programs. A curriculum publication of 
the Los Angeles City Schools (1) gives 
attention to a continuous program of 
vocational guidance through the cur- 
riculum, outlines the objectives of ; 
vocational guidance program, and gives 
clearly the various points that must be 
developed if a comprehensive program 
of vocational guidance throughout the 
school program is to be achieved. An- 
other reference of this sort is the report 
by Darley (5), wherein he discusses the 
way in which a testing program was 
developed in two communities in North 
Dakota and finally spread throughout 
the state. 

Not so much attention has been paid 
to guidance, that is the guidance func- 
tion, in the elementary school. Two 
references, that by Jackson (11), which 
describes an integrated elementary- 
junior high school program, and that 
by Kawin (13), which discusses the 
Glencoe program of guidance in the 
elementary schools, give much light 
on this point. Jackson’s article specifies 
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eight points in the total program from 
the elementary school through the 
junior high school. 

The contribution of the curriculum 
to the goals of guidance has been given 
a good bit of attention, often from the 
point of view of theory only. Erickson 
and Happ (7:63-106) discuss the role 
of classroom activities in guidance, the 
relationship of the various subject-mat- 
ter fields to vocations, the question of 
counseling through the assignment of 
grades, the school health program, and 
similar general functions. Pierce (18) 
and Hume (10) both discuss at some 
length the relationship of the core- 
curriculum to the guidance program in 
which the combined functions of cur- 
riculum and guidance are merged. 

Three references discuss the extent 
to which a curriculum contributes to 
or detracts from the goals of guidance. 
Hume (10) stresses the varied curricula 
of a Kansas City high school which has 
six different curricula with some eighty 
semester-hours of various courses. Mur- 
dock (14), in reporting on the San 
Jose, California, High School, discusses 
the basic course including English, so- 
cial studies, and life sciences, in which 
both teachers and counselors work to- 
gether at a common function. Snyder 
(20) presents the Rochester High 
School curriculum and indicates clearly 
the need for teachers who are adequate 
to do a combined function of teaching 
and contributing to the personal needs 
of students. 

A few articles have made particular 
reference to certain curricular areas. 
Brewer, whose point of view on guid- 
ance has been well-publicized, reiterates 
in a recent reference (4) three kinds 
of courses that are necessary in a high 
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school if effective guidance is to be 
carried on, In the text by Germane and 
Germane (8), there are a number of 
specific examples of the contribution to 
the personal needs of students by units 
in social studies, English, and other 
fields. Jones (12) points out the prac- 
tical methods and materials for relating 
education for leisure to the needs of 
students through an appropriate de- 
velopment of the school curriculum. 
Breinan (3) points out trends in the use 
of social studies as they contribute to 
the mental health of the adolescent, with 
considerable stress placed on intercul- 
tural education as it contributes to 
sound emotional development. Prieur 
(19) relates her experiences in using 
a home economics course to contribute 
to the needs of her students. 

In all of these references cited, with 
regard to both general school organiza- 
tion and the particular contributions of 
the curriculum, there has been a healthy 
emphasis upon the fact that no one part 
of the school program can work in iso- 
lation from other functions. For much 
too long, guidance work in the schools 
has been considered somewhat apart 
from the total function of the school. 
Instruction and curriculum have been 
considered matters of first importance, 
with problems of adjustment and plan- 
ning for the future taking second place. 
It is now seen that this is not workable 
and that the total program of the school 
must be directed to meeting the needs 
of students in their entirety. There is a 
danger that there will be diffuseness 
and lack of skillful work in both under- 
standing and meeting individual needs 
if the various functions are to be so 
closely related that no one is parti- 
cularly responsible for any one of them. 
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For this reason, attention must be given 
to the particular problems of individual 
diagnosis and counseling, 
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22:219-24 


‘THE TEACHER AND THE COUNSELOR 


Several responsibilities in the sec- 
ondary school may be agreed upon as 
being strictly guidance functions. The 
first of these is individual counseling 
with the appraisal that is associated w ith 
good counseling. The second has to do 
with group procedures that contribute 
to students’ knowledge and better ad- 
justment and that provide a background 
for individual counseling. The third is 
the contribution made by pupil-person- 
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nel information to more effective cur- 
riculum development and more effec- 
tive teaching. A fourth area to be cov- 
ered in this review has to do with at- 
tention that is given to the functions 
of personnel research and follow-up. 
Omitted from consideration for pur- 
poses of brevity are placement, main- 
tenance of personnel records, super- 
vision of student activities, health serv- 
ices, and the orientation of new stu- 
dents. These also are phases of a com- 
prehensive program of services to stu- 
dents that are included in a guidance 
program. 

There is not too much difference be- 
tween the various basic authors in the 


secondary school field. A basic text by 


Strang (6) and the later one by Strang 
and Hatcher (7) dev elop pretty clearly 
the role of the classroom teacher and 
the relationship of this teacher to the 


guidance worker. These same concepts 
are presented in texts by Traxler (8) 
and by Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel 
3). These authors all agree that the 
teacher has certain functions vital to the 
discharge of the guidance program of 
the school, but that he cannot do the 
whole job nor should he be expected 

do so. His relationship to a well- 
trained specialist and the leadership 
given by this specialist to teachers is a 
matter of considerable emphasis by all 
these authors. Williamson and Hahn 
(g) set up levels of counseling and in- 
dicate the general place of the various 
types of educational workers at each 
level in the counseling program. 

All of these authors assume that diag- 
nostic information is made available or 
is collected by the guidance specialist 
in the schools to be used by both teach- 
ers and counselors. No one has agreed 
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particularly upon the titles for these 
various functionaries, but there appar- 
ently is a distinction now being recog- 
nized between the roles of the teacher, 
the teacher-counselor, and the coun- 
selor. The latter is considered a full- 
time or well-trained person; the teacher, 
on the other hand, is the individual who 
is primarily concerned with classroom 
procedures. The teacher-counselor is 
one who performs counseling duties on 
a part-time basis or perhaps as part of 
the regular teaching function with the 
time and materials provided. 

Practical suggestions as to the role of 
the teacher and the counselor are given 
in a handbook of the New York State 
Counselors Association (4), and in a 
chapter by Pring in one of Erickson’s 
texts (5). The references given in this 
section, if read carefully, will indicate 
that there is a professional job to be 
done in which both teacher and trained 
counselor must participate. If there is 
any doubt of this, reference to Dar- 
ley’s emphasis on the use of tests in the 
interview situation (1) and the excel- 
lent article by Ingram (2) on the in- 
service training program in the Flint 
schools will dispel any doubts as to 
the need for specialized qualifications 
and training. 
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Group APPROACHES 


Group procedures used in the school 
program as part of the guidance func- 
tion have been developing steadily away 
from the earlier emphasis upon home- 
rooms and occupations courses. The 
emphasis now is on group dynamics and 
use of group characteristics for therapy 
purposes. 

The traditional approach is well- 
given in such texts as those by Reed 
(9) and Erickson (5) and more com- 
pletely written up in the recent hand- 
book by Wright (15). The word tradi- 
tional is used without any sense of dis- 
paragement but merely to indicate that 
the approach is more in terms of the 
ordinary kinds of groupings and cur- 
ricular functions. 

There has been considerably less 
stress on the homeroom than in the dec- 
ade just preceding this one. It is felt 
that this procedure has been often over- 
worked and over-publicized and that it 
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is really not the most constructive ap- 
proach to the problem. It is true that 
Sachs’ evaluation of group-guidance 
work in secondary schools (11) found 
some differences in favor of homerooms 
as opposed to conferences and other 
types of group approaches. Neverthe- 
less, the stress has been less upon this 
type of organization and less also upon 
the occupations classes. 

Billings’ volume (1) and Forrester’s 
volume (6) give good treatments of the 
group approaches to the study of oc- 
cupations. The fundamental text by 
Shartle (12) on occupational informa- 
tion and its use provides a much-needed 
basic reference. It is not so much that 
there is less need for an emphasis upon 
the group approach to occupational in- 
formation, but that this field has been 
more thoroughly tilled and procedures 
are better understood. 

Strang’s volume on group activities 
(14) gives a basic approach to the en- 
tire problem with a great deal of re- 
search literature explored in the proc- 
ess. Specific examples of a social-living 
course or something with a similar title 
are given by Greenberg (7) and by 
Ross (10). This is carried still further 
in a remarkable development of mental 
hygiene and emotional development 
through the classroom situation that 
has been taking place in the state of 
Delaware. The volume by Bullis and 
O’Malley (4) is now available in print 
and discusses the procedures as well as 
gives lesson outlines for the well-known 
Delaware Human-Relations Classes. 

The mention of group dynamics 
brings to mind such writers in this 
field as Jennings (8), who discusses a 
use of sociometry applicable to school 
programs. This technique should be 
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more widely used in high school class- 
room work and high school guidance 
programs than it has been to date (3), 
although Zeleny’s article (16) indicates 
how it can be applied to a fifth-grade 
class. Bonney (2) indicates a similar ap- 
plication to a classroom situation. Many 
of the basic concepts in group therapy 
can be found in Slavson’s volume (13), 
which is a bible for all concerned with 
this approach to the study of the indi- 
vidual in the group and methods of deal- 
ing effectively with group dynamics. 
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“The Value of Socio- 
Sociometry 


Pure Use or PERSONAL INFORMATION 


Emphasis has too infrequently been 


given to the possible double duty served 
by specific knowledge of the individual 
[his should function in the pro- 
individualized curriculum, 


pupil. 
vision of an 
in better instruction, and in better coun- 
seling toward individual adjustment. All 
too frequently pupil-personnel infor- 
mation has been used by a counselor and 
teacher or two and no one else. 

The basic need for knowledge of in- 
dividual differences being used in cur- 
building is emphasized by 
Wrenn (14). The contribution to bet- 
ter instruction by adequate knowledge 
of the psychological nature of the pupil 
is given in Blos’s volume (4) and in the 
article by Blair (3). Both of these stress 
the that the teacher must know 
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riculum 


fact 


about individual differences in order to 
provide for them. The way that this is 
worked out in specific situations is pre- 
sented by Ojemann and Wilkinson 
(11), Germane and Germane (9:221- 
239), and Corey and Froelich (7). 
Reference is again made to the article 
by Ingram (10), w hich discusses the 
manner in w hich the knowledge of 
pupil differences contributes to cur- 
riculum changes and improv ed instruc- 
tion, as well as to counseling. 

Specific techniques for making use of 
pupil information by teachers are given 
in a number of references, including the 
Commission on Teacher Education (6), 
sratton (5), Blair (2), Apply (1), and 
Warren (13). In each of these attention 
is given to the manner in which teacher 
knowledge of individual differences re- 
sults in improved adjustment of the in- 
dividual and more satisfactory achieve- 
ment on the part of the teacher. 

When it comes to the emotional side 
of the pupil’s development, we run into 
an emphasis on mental hygiene, which 
has been rapidly developing within re- 
cent years. The basic text by Fenton 
(8) and the description by Smith (12) 
of the mental-health program in a Los 
Angeles school are points in question. 
Such an emphasis, of course, requires 
specific knowledge of the pupil and his 
emotional development before a pro- 
gram can be developed or proper ad- 
justment made. Most teachers would be 
quite willing to do a better job of giv- 
ing attention to individual differences 
if they had the knowledge of these 
differences in readily interpreted form. 
This is a function of the guidance di- 
rector or of the head counselor of the 
school: He, of all people, should know 
these individual differences thoroughly 
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and it is his responsibility to see that 
such information is fed to the cur- 
riculum comunittee, to the administrator 
of the school, and to the teachers in 
terms of their classroom performance. 
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“Oppertunities 


for Guidance in the English Class.” 
English Journal 34:480-483, Novem- 
ber 1945. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. “Child Study and 
the Guidance Function.” Curriculum 
Journal 13:261-263, October 1942. 


FoLttow-Up ANbd EVALUATION 


Insufficient attention has been given 
to the important function of follow-up 
of drop-outs and graduating students. 
Not only has no attempt been made to 
provide for better adjustment by what 
is. learned from students, but 
little attempt has been made to apply 
such information to the, development 
of individualized school programs. As 
a matter of fact, follow-up studies are 


former 


very sparse in number and the func- 
tion is a neglected one. Wrenn and 
Dugan in an as-vyet- -unpublished state 
survey of high schools in Minnesota 
found that follow -up was the most neg- 
lected of the major guidance functions. 
Schools seem content to kiss their drop- 
outs and graduating students goodbye 
and never learn from their later ex- 
periences much that should be learned. 
“Consumer reaction” should be as im- 
portant in schools as it is.in business. 
Attention has been given to the pro- 
cedures to be used in follow-up studies 
in the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (2), the volume by 
Kefauver and Hand (6), 
the text by Remmers and Gage (8), an 
article by Sachs (9), and one by Wrenn 
(10). A very simple and excellent out- 
and Zeran 


in des- 


a section of 


ne | is the one by Brewster 
2). Keithley and Boisclair (7), 
cribing the placement agency of the 
Milwaukee schools and _ its follow-up 
procedures, indicate several applications 
obtained in this 


of information way. 


These references provide an adequate 
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basis for conducting follow-up studies 
and adequate reasons for doing so, but 
still too little has been done. 

The project of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, re- 
ported by Beery, Hayes, and Landy 
(1), prov ‘ides one of the few references 
that give both procedures and some 
experimental results in secondary 
schools. Johnson (4) followed up some 
thirty thousand graduates of Chicago 
high schools and, in spite of having 
only about a forty percent return, 
gleaned much that is of value from their 
responses. The previously mentioned 
article by Kawin (5) gives a few facts 
from a follow- -up of elementary school 
pupils. One has but to go back to the 
earlier and basic Regents’ Study on the 
follow-up of drop-outs to see how ur- 
gent is the need to find out more about 
these youngsters who were once the 
absorbing interest of secondary school 
administrators, teachers, and counselors. 
These are they who are “out of sight, 
out of mind.” This provides one of the 
more serious blots upon the record of 
secondary education. 
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If the needs of the pupils within the 
framework of contemporary society 
are the major concern of the secondary 
school, every possible facility to meet 
those needs must be utilized. This means 
that we need a study of pupil needs. 
Certain of these needs can best be met 
through group situations and ordinary 
instruction; others by specialized coun- 
seling calling for skilled attention and 
training. All must be performed under 
the leadership of individuals who have 
both a broad grasp of educational ad- 
ministration and a thorough understand- 
ing of the necessity for integrating the 
various functions of the total student 
personnel program. 
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TEACHING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 
' By Harl R. Douglass, Director, College of Education, University of Col- 


orado; and Hubert H. Mills, Associate Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Student Teaching, University of Colorado 


The purpose of this book is to orient the high school teacher with respect 
to his task in the world of today—his responsibilities toward the pupils, 
the objectives of his teaching and functions in and outside the school, and 
his own personal welfare. The chief emphasis is upon the effective appli- 
cation of sound teaching. 627 pages, $4.50 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION—An Introduction 


By Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado; and Calvin Grieder, 
Professor of Education, University of Colorado (Ready in June) 


A textbook to provide a compact body of information on; 1) the organi- 
zation, support and control of education in the United States; 2) the 
functions of American education at various levels; 3) the composition 
of its personnel; 4) the status and problems of curricular and extracur- 
ricular programs; 5) the differences between education here and in other 
countries; 6) the character of the profession, its organization and special 
problems; 7) the development of present conditions; and 8) current 
trends. 632 pages, $4.50 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education, University of Connecticut; 
and Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


The aim of this volume is 1) to give a statement of the history, philos- 
ophy, and functions of the junior high school; 2) to reveal prevailing 
practices in their educational programs; and 3) to describe procedures 
not yet common in the typical school. 492 pages, $4.50 
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SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado. Prepared by 27 
Contributing Authorities 

This text presents the more important 1) considerations of curriculum 
thinking and practice, 2) techniques of curriculum construction, 3) cur- 
rent general trends, and 4) specific considerations in the subject matter 
divisions of high school curriculum. 661 pages, $4.50 


Volumes in the Douglass Series in Education 
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THE EDUCATORS’ WORLD OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


[| WISH THAT SOMEONE competent 
to do so would apply the anthropological 
approach to the study of American educa- 
tion. His findings would probably anger 
most of us, but I believe the net result of 
such.a study would be all to the good. 

I wish this because it seems obvious to 
me that most of us live in a world of edu- 
cational make-believe. What, I often won- 
der, would we see if we could glimpse 
through the anthropologist’s eyes the 
dramatizations, miracle plays, rituals, cere- 
monies, incense burnings, and other typés 
of symbolic behavior which constitute our 
my thology or folklore of education? 

It seems that we do have a folklore of 
education in which we are all steeped, to 
some degree, and by w hich we are blinded 
to things as they really are. It is easy for 
us to identify the magical organization of 
experience when we ‘consult our anthro- 
pology books—when, for example, we 
read about primitives who assure them- 
selves a bumper crop of corn by the cere- 
mony of the corn dance. We amusedly 
observe that the primitive has his cause 
and effect relationships all confused—that 
he is typifying the magical organization of 
experience—for we know that bumper 
crops are raised from the soil by seeds, 
fertilizers, sunlight, moisture, cultivation, 
and pest control. 

But can we really see ourselves? Could 
any completely detached observer possibly 
note what we educators say and write and 
seem to believe, in contradistinction to 
what we actually do on the job, and fail 
to conclude that we have not yet trans- 
cended the magical organization of ex- 
perience? 

Nowhere is the character of educational 
magic more clearly portrayed than in the 
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reams which have been written about, and 
in the tub-thumping orgies which have 
been devoted to, educational objectives. 
These are detailed in a manner sufficiently 
minute or sufficiently detailed, depending 
upon the predispositions of the particular 
cult, to satisfy the cravings of the faithful 
for a spiritual grounding in “sound prin- 
ciples.’ The conflict occasioned by the 
fact that the life and program of the 
school frequently reflect these objectives 
very little, if at all (in many situations 
objectives directly contrary to those ap- 
provingly intoned by the priests in their re- 
cital of the creed are actually operative ) 
is usually covered up by the ritual of a 
Curriculum Revision Program or, more 
frequently, by the ceremony of an Edu- 
cational Conference. 

The fact that, in spite of the conse- 
quent clouds of incense, actual practices 
in the classroom go on about as they 
were prior to the celebration of the ritual 
or the ceremony seems to escape the at- 
tention of the faithful. The psychological 
need for a well-rounded and logical state- 
ment of the articles of faith has been sat- 
isfied by the dramatization, however. The 
educational gods have been propitiated 
and all is well regardless of what may ac- 
tually go on in the school. The teacher 
has been able to escape the Hell of things 
as they really are by being magically 
transported to the Heaven of things as 
they ought to be where he sees himself in 
a role acceptable to the God of Sound 
Educational Thinking. 

This might be nothing more than a tem- 
porary, refreshing, and harmless esca pe 
into a delightful world of phantasy were it 
not for the fact that when one has thus 
created for himself an acceptable role, he 
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is compelled to believe that his conduct 
conforms to that role. He takes this fic- 
tion to be a fact because the fiction is so 
badly needed to give him inner peace. 

Thus we frequently find that the ad- 
ministrators who talk longest and loudest 
about democracy in administration sin- 
cerely believe themselves to be democratic 
in spite of the fact that an objective ap- 
praisal of their practices would reveal quite 
a contrary state of affairs. Similarly, teach- 
ers who worship at the shrine of the 
whole child devoutly believe themselves to 
be acting in full conformity with this 
article of faith in spite of factual evidence 
to the contrary. These persons—and I am 
convinced that the vast majority of educa- 
tors (professors of education, especially) 
are like them—have not yet transcended 
the magical organization of experience. 

This may seem amusing, but it is in fact 
a very serious matter. Democracy cannot 
be made to work—much less to endure— 
unless many much-discussed educational 
reforms are instituted. These can never be 
made operational, however, until we as 
educators learn that such reforms will 
never come about merely by braying 
about them. We must, in short, transcend 
the magical organization of experience. 
Pious and well-intentioned incantations in 
one constantly hears the magic 
“functional subject matter,” “core 
course,” “democratic living,” or “educa- 
tion for one world,” are reverently being 
intoned today by thousands of college of 
education, high school, and elementary 
school faculties. Yet, in perhaps less than 
one in ten of these institutions is any ap- 
preciable change in any of these desirable 
directions to be noted in the going pro- 
gram of the school. 

If, and when, some anthropologist does 
study us, I suspect that his findings might 
well be set down under the chapter head- 
ings: The Phantasy of the Democratic Lay 
Control of Education; The Myth of Uni- 
versal Free Education; The Fertility Magic 
of Curriculum Revision; The Mvsteries of 
Guidance; The Symbols of School Ad- 
ministration, or Prop'tiating the Adminis- 
trative Gods; The Ceremonies of Educa- 


which 
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tional Research: Symbolic Behavior in 
Colleges of Education, or the Dance of the 
Medicine Men; The Mythical Nature of 
Teachers’ Organizations; The Educational 
Press—Alternately a Wishing Well and a 
Wailing Wall; Incantation and Orgy at 
Educational Conventions; and the Deifi- 
cation of Neutrality in Social Education. 
There should, I suppose, be two addi- 
tional chapters. One should be devoted to 
the plight of the students, and might well 
be called “The Sacrificial Lambs.” The 
second should deal with the plight of the 
society which is so seriously being educa- 
tionally short-changed by the educators’ 
inability to transcend the magical organi- 
zation of experience, and might briefly and 
appropriately be entitled “The Goat.” 





The Emerging Role 
of the Teacher 


(Continued from page 499) 





6. Are additional special services needed? Are 
the teachers. and community “ready” for 
them? 

. Is there sufficient interaction with com- 
munity workers such as recreation special- 
ists, social workers, librarians, public health 
nurses? For example, do teachers know 
where to find help for a child with be- 
havior difficulties? 


Does this interpretation of the guid- 
ance program place additional burdens 
on the teacher? The transition from the 
old to the new will make it necessary 


for many teachers to read, discuss, 
observe, and invent. In the end, teach- 
ing will be not only easier, but more 
satisfying. Children will be accepted 
as they are, teaching will be in har- 
mony with the laws of their growth. 
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Health and Physical Education. Several 
popular magazines in recent months have 
publicized the sex education aspects of 
Oregon’s new health education program, 
but little attention has been given to the 
comprehensive nature of the present pro- 
gram. The school people of Oregon take 
great pride in the all-round program of 
health education which has been devel- 
oped and regard sex education as simply 
one part, albeit an important aspect, of the 
total program. The present Oregon pro- 
gram is the outgrowth of a health educa- 
tion law passed in 1945. Even though this 
law runs counter to the views of many cur- 
riculum people in that it sets up specific 
requirements for the school curriculum, it 
nonetheless has been effective in promot- 
ing the development of a good school 
health program. 

The law makes it mandatory that the 
curriculum of every elementary and sec- 
ondary public school in Oregon include 
health instruction in the eleven areas of: 
personal hygiene; nutrition; mental health; 
first aid; safety education; communicable 
diseases; physiology of exercise; commu- 
nity health and sanitation; structure and 
functions of the human body; choice 
and use of health services and pro- 
ducts; and affect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics. If a parent or 
guardian of any pupil files objection to 
any phase of this instruction with the 
board of education, the child may be ex- 
empt from such instruction. 

Some of the school people in Oregon 
desired this specific type of legislation 
since they felt that earlier programs of 
health education in both their own state 
and other states had indicated that such 
a requirement accomplished little unless it 
prescribed the broad aspects of a health 
program. The law empowers the state 
superintendent to make rules and regula- 
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tions necessary to implement the program 
and to issue courses of study and other 
teaching material which will aid the 
schools in providing the instruction. The 
law further specifies that health instruc- 
tion in the schools must be evaluated 
periodically. 

To help the schools plan instruction in 
accordance with this law, the State De- 
partment of Education has had prepared 
two curriculum guides; Health Instruction, 
Elementary Schools, published by the State 
Department of Education, and Health 
Guide Units for Oregon Teachers (Grades 
7-12), by H. S. Hoyman and published by 
Edwards Brothers. 

The Oregon State Joint Committee for 
Health and Physical Fitness had charge of 
the preparation of the curriculum bulletins 
and developed the two of them as part of 
an integrated series. The program is 
planned as a four-cycle program, with 
grades 1-3 comprising cycle one, grades 
4-6 comprising cycle two, grades 7-9 com- 
prising cycle three, and grades 10-12 com- 
prising cycle four. Nine areas of health 
instruction have been set up in the pro- 
gram to meet the requirements of the law. 
Each of these nine areas is treated once 
within each cycle, so that any pupil pro- 
gressing from grade one through grade 
twelve studies each area four times during 
his school career. 

The Oregon law does not specify any 
required time allotment for health instruc- 
tion, but the committee has recommended 
a minimum of 135 class periods for the 
junior high school work and 155 class 
periods for the senior high school pro- 
gram. It is evident from an examination of 
the program that the much-publicized sex 
education is simply one aspect of the pro- 
gram, but it will be noted that it receives 
systematic treatment throughout the 
twelve-year program. 
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In spite of the prescriptive nature of the 
law, educators in Oregon feel that they 
have much leeway in planning the actual 
instruction. The law was passed at the 
instigation of school people to give legal 
backing to the belief that all schools should 
have some program of health education. 
Each local school under the law still has 
freedom to plan its own program and to 
adjust it to local needs and conditions. 


Community Service Program. For several 
years now, many educators have been en- 
joying the New Dominion Series pub- 


lished by the extension division of the. 


University of Virginia. It is in this series of 
bulletins that Mr. and Mrs. Jess S. Ogden 
have reported examples of experimental 
approaches to democratic living developed 
by various communities in Virginia and in 
the south-eastern states. This series of 


studies has recently been published as a 
book on community development. 

The accounts of community develop- 
ment given in the New Dominion Series 
grew out of the conviction of the Ogdens 
that good things are being accomplished 
by people in many communities, and that 


since the people concerned in them must, 
consciously or unconsciously, have learned 
something about techniques for helping 
communities to help themselves in devel- 
oping their various programs, the publica- 
tion of the best of these techniques might 
inspire persons in other communities to 
act and help them in improving living in 
their own communities, The series is in- 
terested only in describing programs of 
cooperative community development. The 
concern is with process rather than prod- 
uct so that the Ogdens do not describe .a 
development in some community unless it 
has been the outgrowth of self-planning. 

The community service program began 
in 1941 and had an experimental phase 
that was limited to Virginia. Parallel with 
the experimental aspect of the program 
was an exploratory project which took 
the Ogdens to communities all over the 
south-eastern states. It was out of this ex- 
ploratory work that the accounts recorded 
in the bulletin came. 
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At present the staff of the Community 
Service Bureau is conducting community 
development workshops in four Virginia 
counties. In these workshops, the staff 
helps a group of citizens analyze problems, 
take stock of resources, and find ways of 
relating the two. Many communities have 
become aware in the course of the self- 
analysis that they must make many changes 
to achieve the goals which they have set 
up for themselves, and they are increas- 
ingly anxious that their program be one for 
the total community. The Bureau acts as a 
catalytic agent for such communities; and 
also charges itself with bringing communi- 
ties into contact with state and federal 
agency resources as well as all the available 
research material. 

Bulletins in the New Dominion Series 
are issued nine times a year. Anvone in- 
terested may receive them without cost by 
writing to the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Schools Share City Planning. Pupils of 
the Philadelphia public schools have ‘been 
engaged in a rich and challenging study 
of city planning. This work in the 
schools has grown out of and been care- 
fully correlated with the work of groups 
in Philadelphia interested in long-term 
city planning. During 1946-47, at the in- 
vitation of these various city planning 
groups, sixteen public schools participated 
as experimental schools in a study of city 
planning. Elementary, junior and senior 
high schools, and vocational schools were 
included in the sixteen experimental cen- 
ters. The city planning groups provided 
basic materials and expert advice as de- 
sired. In the main, children in these schools 
studied the problems of city planning as 
related to their immediate neighborhoods. 
They made surveys of housing and recre- 
ational facilities in the region and studied 
problems related to the improvement of 
living conditions. On the basis of this 
study, they prepared charts, maps, models, 
and similar materials. 

The second phase of the Philadelphia 
program included all of the schools that 
made use of the Better Philadelphia Exhi- 
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bition, This was a very extensive exhibi- 
tion held in one of the large store buildings 
of Philadelphia and was planned by the 
interested groups to show the citizens of 
Philadelphia what needed to be done in 
the way of city planning. All of the 
schools of the city were urged to visit the 
exhibition and to use it as a basis for rich 
learning experiences on community plan- 
ning. 

The central curriculum office cooperated 
with the schools by preparing an excursion 
guide and suggestions for pre-excursion 
and follow-up study. From this extensive 
activity, Mr. Cushman, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum, and the 
staff of the Philadelphia schools felt that 
not only had the children participated 
a vital learning experience, but that a bet- 
ter Philadelphia would result. 


Weston Studies Its Schools. During 1944- 
45, the Weston (Mass.) public schools 
undertook a cooperative study of their 
problems. This study was undertaken in 
the’ midst of war—so that Weston might 
be able to bring to the youth of that town, 
with the coming of peace, the best possible 
educational opportunities. 

The formal study, itself, took the form 
of a cooperative survey of the educational 
problems facing Weston. A total of six- 
teen different communitees, composed of 
members of the staff of the school and 
citizens of the community, worked on the 
cooperative study throughout 1944-45. The 
first phase of the surv ey, for which nine 
committees were organized, was concerned 
with the formulation of objectives to be 
attained by the Weston schools. This phase 
involved a study of the existing situation 
in the schools as well as the formulation of 
directional guides for the program in the 
vears ahead. Phase two of the study, which 
followed after the completion of phase one 
and involved much the same study person- 
nel but reorganized into new committees, 
was concerned with the development of 
recommendations for ways and means of 
working for the attainment of the desired 
goals. The results of the study and investi- 
gation of each of these committees were 
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published in the report, Weston Studies Its 
Schools. This publication sets forth the re- 
sults of the comprehensive e investigation of 
the present situation in the Weston schools 
as well as recommendations for improve- 
ment. Consultative service for the survey 
was furnished by A. D. Simpson and his 
colleagues of the graduate school of edu- 
cation at Harvard University. 


The High Cost of Living. Certainly in 
the front line of teacher problems now- 
adays, and hence in the front lines of edu- 
cation, is that of stretching a teacher’s 
fixed salary to meet costs of living in an 
inflated economy. A particularly signifi- 
cant study by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of 
Labor on this matter of the cost of living 
was summarized in the Labor Information 
Bulletin for January, 1948. This large- 
scale study, initiated in 1945, presents fig- 
ures on the actual living costs of workers 
in thirty-four large cities, with figures 
based on actual buyi ing habits of American 
families. 

The total cost of living as of June, 1947, 
for a family of four—which included a 
male family head thirty-eight years of age, 
his thirty-six-year-old wife, who does 
cooking. and housework, a thirteen-year- 
old son, and an eight-year-old daughter, 
both of whom are in school—varied from 
$3004 in New Orleans to $3458 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Certainly these figures w hich 
represent a minimum budget for a famil\ 
of four exceed salaries of many teachers. 
The items actually included in the budget 
are available in the Monthly Labor Revieu 
for February. 

One of the most interesting things re 
vealed by the figures is the small range in 
living costs in these thirty-four cities. The 
over-all range is only $454, and if the 
three most expensive and three least ex- 
pensive cities are disregarded, the range 1s 
only about $200. Some cities frequently 
justify lower salaries on the grounds that 
costs of living are lower in their respective 
cities. Present studies contradict that 
claim. 
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See the brand-new 1948 series 


LANGUAGE for DAILY USE 
By Dawson & Miller 


A series of language textbooks for grades 3-6 achieving: 


e rich, stimulating content 

e a wide variety of language situations 

e continuous, systematic coverage of skills 
e strong maintenance and review program 


Superbly planned and organized 
Skillfully motivated . .. interesting . . . teachable 
Already adopted by Florida and South Carolina 


Write for information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 








An outstanding Basal Reading Series 
for Grades One through Six 


READING FOR INTEREST 


The Revised* 


By PAUL WITTY and OTHERS READING FOR INTEREST SERIES 
includes: 


A Reading Readiness Book 
* Four Pre-Primers 
Two Primers 





captures the child’s earliest attention through 
appealingly illustrated stories and poems that 
touch upon his own experiences, carrying him ; 
on, by smooth and easy progression, to wid- A First Reader 
ening interests as he grows in reading skill A Second Reader 
and understanding. Effective accessory mate- * A Third Reader 
rials available for the series. A Fourth Reader 

A Fifth Reader 

A Sixth Reader 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT during 
the past_year is summarized in popular 
style in Science Year Book of 1948, edited 
by J. D. Ratcliff (Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1948, $4.) Since 1942, Mr. 
Ratcliff has collected each year the most 
significant articles on progress in the sci- 
ences for inclusion in a yearbook. This 
compilation offers the reader an oppor- 
tunity to keep informed on new scientific 
developments. 

The 1948 volume covers the fields of 
Medicine, Astronomy, Physics and Chem- 
istry, and Aviation. A few additional 
articles deal with miscellaneous fields. The 
reports are exact reprints of articles which 
originally appeared in Post, Scientific Am- 
erican, Fortune, Collier’s, ’48, the Maga- 
zine of the Year, McCall’s Magazine, and 
the Woman's Home Companion. The 
articles are written by qualified authors in 
a simple and interesting manner. 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS will get much 
help from Cooperative Planning; the Key 
to Improved Organization of Small High 
Schools (Washington, D.C., Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Bulletin 102—10 cents). 
Walter H. Gaumitz of the Office of Edu- 
cation and Wilbur Devilbiss of the Mary- 
land State Department of Education wrote 
this pamphlet. 

The following major problems of small 
high schools are considered in this publi- 
cation: (1) How can all the potential 
learning activities of school and commu- 
nity be used to achieve the best educa- 
tional program? (2) How can the handi- 
caps of the small situation be overcome? 
(3) How can available human resources 
be used to best advantage? (4) How can 
physical resources be used best? (5) How 
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can effective guidance and counseling be 
provided for the students? 

Definite recommendations are made for 
attacking each of these problems. Admin- 
istrators and supervisors of small schools 
will find this document useful as a yard- 
stick for measuring progress and as a 
source of helpful ideas. 


ONE OF THE NEW MAGAZINES for 
teachers is Young America Teacher, the 
Eton Publishing Corporation, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York 22. Young America 
Teacher sells for $1.50 per school year 
(8 issues). Teachers using the Young 
America magazines for students may sub- 
scribe for $1. a year. 

Contents include articles on professional 
subjects, usually reprinted from other pe- 
riodicals.. The departments cover news 
items about educational developments; re- 
views of films, recordings, and books; a 
teacher-idea exchange; and suggested les- 
son plans based on the use of other Young 
America materials. 


PARENTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
are often eager to know what they can do 
to further the growth and development of 
their youngsters. Once in a great while a 
book appears which is designed in spirit 
and in content to offer just the help 
parents need. Such a book is Bequest of 
Wings by Annis Duff (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1944, $2.50). Although it is not a 
new book, it is unique in offering guidance 
in the field of family reading. 

Annis Duff tells in a delightful way the 
experience she and her husband had in 
sharing books with their two children. 
Hers is a very human story, admitting limi- 
tations, sharing successes, offering specific 
help in terms of what was done, and how. 
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‘The appendix lists recommended books 
and phonograph records and sources for 
obtaining prints for a family art collection. 


TALKS, a quarterly digest of addresses 
presented by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, is an interesting publication for 
educators and high school students. It 
offers possibilities for speech, English, and 
social science classes and as a media for 
information on public problems. Talks is 
available from the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York City. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS has its historical 
parallel, many authorities believe, in the 
making and ratifying of the Constitution 
of the United States. This gives unusual 
significance to Carl Van Doren’s new 
book, The Great Rehearsal, (New York, 
Viking, 1948, $3.75), which gives a day- 
by-day account of the development of the 
Constitution. Van Doren has taken the 
facts revealed in scholarly notes and diaries 
and has woven them into a dramatic ac- 
count of this significant era in the develop- 
ment of the United States. Educators, as 
other citizens, will find in The Great Re- 
hearsal aid to understanding the present 
world scene in terms of our own historical 
development. 


EIGHT SPECIALISTS in pupil personnel 
work have combined their efforts in writ- 
ing Pupil Personnel Service, edited by 
Frank G. Davis (Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
The International Textbook Company, 
1948). Davis, who is Professor of Educa- 
tion at Bucknell University, assumed re- 
sponsibility for integrating the book into a 
unified volume. The various specialists are 
responsible for separate chapters. 

All aspects of pupil personnel service are 
covered. Each chapter includes questions 
and problems for discussion as well as a 
bibliography. While the book was obvi- 
ously intended for a college text, it offers 
excellent help to teachers, supervisors, and 
principals who want in-service help in this 
field. 
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EFFECTIVE LIVING is the theme of 
Wendell White’s Psychology in Living, 
(New York, Macmillan, 1947, $2.95). This 
is a new revised edition of a book which 
appeared in 1944. 

White, who teaches applied psychology 
at the University of Minnesota, presents in 
practical terms the principles involved in 
good human relations. Starting with the 
basic needs of man if he is to be a well- 
adjusted member of society, the author 
suggests a constructive approach to living. 
He recognizes the obstacles and problems 
most people face, and suggests ways for 
overcoming them. 

Phychology in Living will prove in- 
teresting, helpful reading to the adult who 
needs practical guidance in improving his 
relations with other people. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE DIVERSIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM which has 
developed in many American high schools 
in the past few years is described in C. E. 
Rakestraw’s Training High-School Youth 
for Employment. (Chicago, American 
Technical Society, 1947). Mr. Rakestraw, 
who is consultant, Employee-Employer 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, at- 
tempts to describe “a plan under which 
vocational training on a cooperative part- 
time basis can be offered in high schools. 
Includes background and need for such 
a program and detailed discussion of organ- 
izational and operational procedures.” 


SCIENCE TEACHERS will be interested 
in Secondary School Science Teaching; a 
Textbook on How to Teach Science in the 
Junior and Senior High School, by Arthur 
G. Hoff (Philadelphia, The Blakiston 
Company, 1947). Hoff, of the University 
of Redlands, Redlands, California, has had 
twelve years’ experience teaching junior 
and senior high school science and nine 


-vears’ experience training science teachers. 


His objective in this book is to present a 
text “which contains an up-to-date sum- 
mary of functional information as deter- 
mined by experience and research.” 
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THE GRAPEVINE throbbed with news. 
“We’re being investigated! There’s a com- 
mittee from the Patriots’ Party coming to 
faculty meeting.” 

Reactions were mixed. Mr. Bates, the 
principal, harbored many bitter thoughts 
concealed by his customary bland expres- 
sion. Another of these witch hunts. An- 
other miracle of tact and diplomacy to be 
accomplished. Maybe a few books would 
be withdrawn temporarily and put back 
on the shelves when the shouting had died. 
He wished there had been time to give the 
new teachers a pep talk on how to practice 
passive resistance when these irate citizens 
descended on the school. 

Timid little Miss Pitt felt pangs of acute 
indigestion when she heard the news. She 
did hope that her father hadn’t come with 
the committee. He was so angry at the 
Communists since all those foreigners had 
moved into their neighborhood. It would 
be very awkward to explain Father’s 
presence to Mr. Bates, who was impatient 
with family ties. 

Betty Morris, the dean of girls, felt out- 
rage and then a sudden, startling compas- 
sion for these frightened people who so 
feared the future that they must fight with 
wooden swords against painted bogey 
men. Maybe they remembered newsreels 
showing roads packed with refugees carry- 
ing pitiful bundles of their salvaged pasts. 
These “investigations” were only symp- 
toms of a fear and unrest much larger than 
anything the Patriots’ Party had been able 
to define. 


George Roberts, whom everyone de-. 


pended on in time of crisis, looked the 
committee over and felt none of the solici- 
tude for diplomacy of Mr. Bates, the 
nervousness of Miss Pitt, or the compas- 
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sion of Betty Morris. He was just plain 
mad. His hands were cold. His ears 
buzzed. His bad eye, a reminder of “tough 
luck” shortly before V-E Day, hurt the 
way it did when he was upset. Not that he 
was frequently upset. He was known as an 
easy-going guy. In his own neighborhood 
he cheerfully played second fiddle to his 
perky, red-haired wife. He was held un- 
resistingly beneath the chubby thumb of 
his year-old son. He was treasurer of the 
veterans’ organization, and he sang a de- 
pendable baritone in the church choir. His 
students regarded him as an authority in 
all fields of knowledge—including how a 
guy could buy his girl a corsage for $1.43. 
In short, he was a steady man until he en- 
countered scapegoating. 

He glared at 
the investigat- 
ing committee 
as they made 
their speeches 
and hurled their 
accusations. 
Phony patriotic 
cliches. Dreary 
exhumations of 
the great who had been, in their day, at- 
tacked in the same way. 

The spokesman concluded, “We must 
protect our young people. We want to 
visit classes and see just what’s going on. 
We want our questions answered.” 

The principal cleared his throat to 
launch his prepared statement. It was too 
late. 

“Tl answer your questions. My name’s 
George Roberts. American History, social 
science, and assistant dean of boys. When 
you accuse this school of radicalism and 
subversive activities, you’re flying blind.” 
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“Are you a real American?” 

“My great-grandparents on both sides 
broke ground in this state for houses, 
schools, churches, little independent busi- 
nesses. They were always around to do 
things that needed doing. We Robertses 
are as American as linsey-woolsey.” 

Someone asked, “Are you a Commu- 
nist?” 

“No, I’m not. My affiliations are an open 
book. I’ll be investigated any time it’s nec- 
essary for national security. Me, a Com- 
munist? I wouldn’t be caught dead in any 
organization that stands for one answer to 
all questions. I’d like to see the party that 
could tell me what newspaper I can read, 
what radio program I can listen to, what I 
can think and say—and what I can’t.” 

“Then if you’re not a Communist, why 
aren’t you one of us?” 

“Doesn’t it ever occur to you that you 
may stand for the same kind of one-track 
thinking as the Communists? Don’t you 
see the millions of good, substantial Ameri- 
cans who get along very well without sup- 
port from professional agitators or pro- 
fessional patriots?” 

“Now see here, Mr. Roberts,” said one 
of the committee, “you’re offending tax- 
payers who support your job.” 

“Any time my job depends on hiding my 
convictions, [I'll buy an interest in my 
brother’s hardware store and stop calling 
myself a teacher.” 

“Do you deny you've been teaching 
about Russia?” 

“Of course I’ve taught about Russia. 
What kind of nonsense would keep young- 
sters from knowing that millions of people, 
living in a huge country sprawling over 
about a sixth of the globe, recognize a dif- 
ferent economic system from ours. We’ve 
studied all kinds of materials trying to find 
out something of what those millions of 
people are like. We’ve analyzed the Party 
Line, and none of the kids has rushed out 
to start a revolution or parade the streets 
singing the Internationale. They’re too 
much sold on the American privilege of 


> 
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looking at all the evidence on any ques- 
tion. 

“If you aren’t satisfied, come on over to 
the school. I'll take you through the library 
to find all the subversive literature. We'll 
black Russia off the maps and globes. We'll 
cut out the life of Lenin from the ency- 
clopedia. We'll censor the newspapers and 
clip all the dangerous materials. We’ll take 
the radios out of the classrooms for fear 
someone will listen to a newscast mention- 
ing Russia, That kind of stuff is familiar. 
I know just how it’s done because I spent 
four years and most of a good eye fighting 
a country that did those things to people. 
Now I’m getting out. This room isn’t big 
enough for all of us.” 

And he went home, leaving Mr. Bates 
to juggle the blazing chestnuts. 


Later that afternoon as George raked 
the lawn furiously, hating himself for 
creating a public to-do, Dr. Williams, his 
neighbor, leaned on the fence. 

“I heard about you, young fellow. News 
travels fast. Boy, you were undignified. 
Your speech was badly prepared and not 
too logical. I’m ashamed of you, losing 
your temper like that.” 

“I know. Now it’s over, I feel lousy.” 

“As I said, you were very unwise. Most 
of the people I’ve talked to say if there’s 
any trouble, they’re on your side. One 
sentimentalist even called you the Fight- 
ing Schoolmaster. Now pass me over some 
pipe tobacco. I’m too lazy to go into the 
house for some.” 














To be published 


this summer 


ON THEIR OWN 
IN READING 


a teachers’ book on word perception 
by William S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago. 

The first chapter of Dr. Gray’s book 
will take a backward look over the 
word-recognition and phonics pro- 
grams of the past, to help teachers 
see what we have left behind and 
what we have carried over into today. 


The next two chapters help orient 
teachers to the role of word percep- 
j tion in the total reading process. Dr. 
! Gray points out that “while reading 
is a single operation, we can dis- 
tinguish four steps in the total read- 
ing process—word perception, com- 
prehension, reaction, and integration 
of the ideas gained with previous ex- 
periences. .. .Each succeeding step in 
reading is dependent upon the pre- 
ceding ones.” 
If we are to make our reading pro- 
grams serve the broader aims of child 
' development, we have to do a good 
a job with each step, and word percep- 
tion often troubles teachers most. In 
the remaining chapters of his book, 
Dr. Gray presents effective tech- 
niques for building sight vocabulary 
and for teaching children to use, on 
their own, such aids to efficient word 
perception as context and word-form 
q clues, word analysis—both structural 
F and phonetic, and the dictionary. Al- 
ways the keynote is reading for 
meaning and reading with an active 
mind. 
On Their Own in Reading promises 
to be a gold mine of help for teach- 
ers—and for supervisors planning 
in-service workshops on reading with 
: their teachers. Watch for further an- 
nouncements. You can count on hav- 
ing this book to work in with your 
plans for next fall. 


“* SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
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International 


Understanding 


A new international understanding 
publication to be published early 
in June. $1.00 


This publication— 


defines the qualities of the world- 
minded American citizen 


suggests ways for elementary and 
secondary schools to organize cur- 
riculums 


describes learning experiences for 
the development of world-minded 





qualities 
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is the result of a joint project of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; the National 
Council for the Social Studies; and the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the NEA. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
( 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF. . : 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—¢veryone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and cif’--~« are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn ar 
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—state and fede: hie ns — & KIRS} . for good 
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